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Special Bargain on Pines and Spruces in Surplus 


quantity of good stock at special bargain prices as 

noted herewith. All these varieties are hardy and 
recommended for general planting. Most of the varieties 
represent the only stock available in the country at any- 
where near these prices. All northern New England grown, 
well transplanted and of excellent quality. We anticipate 
a heavy demand and suggest you promptly write or wire 
your orders and inquiries. 


OF as prompt sale to clear ground we offer a large 


In addition to these 
varieties and sizes, we 
can furnish almost 
every standard variety 
of tree, shrub and ev- 
ergreen in smal! sizes 
of transplants and 
seedlings. Write for 
our price-list. 





RED PINE — 50,000 once transplanted trees, 18 to 30 inches in 
height at $175 per thousand. (Not less than 500 at this special price.) 
AUSTRIAN PINE — 5,000 once transplanted 8 to 10 inches at 
$145 per thousand: (Same rate for 250 or more.) 

SCOTCH PINE — 25,000 transplants 8 to 16 inches (75% over 
12 inches) at $35 per thousand (250 or more). 

20,000 transplants 2 to 3 feet at $135 per thousand. (Not less than 
500 at this rate.) 


DOUGLAS FIR — 3,000 twice transplanted bushy trees, 1 to 1% 
feet at $270 per thousand and $35 per hundred. 


WHITE AND NORWAY SPRUCE — 200,000 transplants 7 to 14 
inches high, at a bargain price of $48 per thousand (250 or more). 


This company also 
furnishes larger stock 
for immediate effect 
in a general list of 
the better varieties of 
nursery stock. Write 
for our Short Guide 
and price-list; just 
published, if you 
have not received 


a copy. 


A barren hillside, transformed in four years 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE *22cux 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Early March Work 


FLOWERING bulbs may still be forced. Some of the 
florists sell bulbs in pots ready for bringing into heat. 
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Boston Florists New York Florists 


Flowers 
Weg The Telegraphed 
Geist nro 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 


6 3 iBhien 























NEW YORK, N. Y 
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IT is not too early to start seeds of bedding plants, like 
Asters, Salvias, Snapdragons, Petunias and Cockscombs. 
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SEEDS of Jerusalem Cherries for next Christmas should be 
sown this month. 


THIS is a good time to gather up the rubbish, tree trim- 
mings and the like, and to burn them—but not under 
the trees. 


MANY of the house plants may be started from cuttings if 
the work is done now. Plants for bedding may be made 
from Geraniums and Lantanas. 


AFTER the Azaleas have finished blooming, they should be 
kept well watered, and any necessary pruning should be 
done at once for the plants will soon begin to start their 
buds for next year. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. |. 
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67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: FD 
Haymarket 0281-0282 


BOSTON 


David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country te 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














IT is now time to start the hotbed if one is to be used. 
Coldframes may be started after the middle of the 
month. 

THE Amaryllis and the Gloxinia may be potted up and 
started into growth now. 
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ORCHIDS 
We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 
If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





IN the warmer sections Roses may be pruned this month 
and the winter mulch dug into the soil. 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 





BY the middle of the month, in some sections, it is possible 
to start uncovering the borders, but this work should be 
left until early April in the north. In any event it is 
best to take off the winter covering gradually. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Avenue 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








FINISH the pruning of fruit and ornamental trees at once. 


ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 


SPRAY fruit trees with lime-sulphur or a miscible oil be- 
fore the buds start if it is necessary to combat the San 
Jose scale. 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


’ F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
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Boston Society of Landscape Architects Choice Orchids 




















The Leading For All This 
Florist District Chapter of the HYBRIDS 
American Society of Landscape Architects Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
’ 
The following landscape architects are members of the American Soci- Cattleyas, etc. 
ety of Landscape Architects, and practise in accordance with the artistic G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
and professional standards of that society. Memarcacck. M. ¥ 
* & A 
_ ROBERT WASHBURN BEAL JOHN NOLEN 
FLORIST 185 Devonshire Street, Boston Harvard Square, Cambridge 
—— te ig ee lag ene a wy A 
1 i treet, Boston mste rothers, Brookline 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. LAURENCE S. CALDWELL CaRL R. PARKER Thomas J. Grey Co. 
BOSTON 45 Bromfield Street, Boston 99 Warren Street, Brookline 





OpposiITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


You Want Our Catalog 


FRUIT TREES, EVERGREENS, 
ROSES and SHRUBS 


VERY 5 Roses, strictly first 
COO 20056006604 $1.00 


SPECIAL 5 owe Ds resanan No. 1 1.00 
50 Japan | Barberry erry ‘ 
GRE co cewegs 6.35 


F. L. N. Trees wa" ae have stood the 
test for over 40 years. 
Order with confidence. 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES 
Box 273-B Geneva, N. Y. 
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ARTHUR O. COMEY 


22 Abbot Building, Cambridge 


Mary P. CUNNINGHAM 


5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 


JAMES F. DAWSON 


Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 


CHARLES ELIOT, 2ND 


9 Park Street, Boston 


PAvL R. Frost 


Abbot Building, Cambridge 


PERCIVAL GALLAGHER 


Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 


HENRY V. HUBBARD 


Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 


HERBERT J. KELLAWAY 


12 West Street, Boston 


FREDERICK S. KINGSBURY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Guy H. Lee 


91 Newbury Street, Boston 


WARREN H. MANNING 


W. H. Manning Offices, Inc., 
Cambridge 


W. B. Marquis 


99 Warren Street, Brookline 


HAuuaM L. Movrus 


91 Newbury Street, Boston 


P. NEGus 
16 Arlington Street, Boston 


BREMER W. PonpD 

18 Tremont Street, Boston 
JAMES S. PRAY 

50 Garden Street, Cambridge 
EDWIN M. PRELLWITZ 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
WILLIAM R. SEARS 

5 Boylston Street, Cambridge 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 

11 Beacon Street, Boston 
Farts B. SMITH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
Srputey C. SMITH 

107 Westminster Street, 

Providence, R. I. 

FLETCHER STEELE 

7 Water Street, Boston 
WAYNE E. STILES 

Stiles & Van Kleek, Boston 
LoRING UNDERWOOD 

45 Bromfield Street, Boston 
FRANK A. Watan 

Mass. Agric. College, Amherst 
E. C. WHitTtnea 

Olmsted Brothers, Brookline 
BRADFORD WILLIAMS 

9 Park Street, Boston 
LEON HENRY ZACH 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 


General correspondence should be directed to 
The Secretary, 185 Devonshire Street, Boston 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 

















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 
Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Award to Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey 

It is announced by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
that the George Robert White Medal of Honor for 1927 has 
been awarded to Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
This award was made on the recommendation of a special 
committee, of which Professor C. 8S. Sargent is chairman. 
The award is made to Dr. Bailey for his remarkable achieve- 
ments in horticulture, and especially for his work as an 
educator, author and editor. Dr. Bailey’s Cyclopaedia of 
Horticulture is one of the most important horticultural 
works ever produced in this country. In addition, Dr. Bailey 
has edited the Cyclopaedia of American Agriculture, and 
has written and edited many other books and manuals. 

He was born in South Haven, Mich., in 1858. After gradu- 
ating from the Michigan Agricultural College in 1882, he 
became a professor of horticulture and landscape gardening. 
Later he was appointed to the chair of Experimental Horti- 
culture at Cornell University, where he became the dean of 
the College of Agriculture and director of the Experiment 
Station. He retired in 1913, and has spent his time since in 
travel, lecturing and writing. At present he is in California. 

Dr. Bailey served as chairman of the Roosevelt Commis- 
sion on Country Life, and has taken part in many important 
investigations, seeking to improve horticultural practice in 
this country. There is no living man engaged in horticultural 
activities whose influence has been more far reaching and 
more profound. There are thousands of men and women 
throughout the country who have found in him a source of 
inspiration and guidance. 

The George Robert White Medal is generally accepted as 
the highest horticultural award in America. It is given once 
a year from a fund established by the man whose name it 
bears, and who in many ways has been 


1914. SmR Harry James Verrcu of London, England, seedsman, 
nurseryman and introducer and propagator of many desir- 
able ornamental garden plants. 

1915. Ernest Henry Wixson of Boston, for his botanical and hor- 
ticultural work in China and Japan, and the discovery of 
many new varieties of flowering plants, shrubs and trees. 

1916. Witt1am Rosinson of London, England, for his educational 
work in horticultural literature. 

1917. Nreus Espesen Hansen of Brookings, S. D., for the intro- 
duction of new varieties of plants and fruits in the North- 
western States. 

1918. Dr. Waurer Van Feet of Washington, D. C., for the pro- 
duction of new varieties of Roses. 

1919. Vi~moRIN-ANDRIEUX ET CrE., Paris, France, for the introduc- 
tion of new varieties of plants and vegetables. 

1920. Grorce Forrest of England, for his work in the introduction 
of garden plants from China. 

1921. Mrs. Louisa Yeomans Kine of Alma, Mich., for her work in 
popularizing gardening. 

1922. Arpert C. BurraGe of Boston, for his work in advancing 
interest in horticulture. 

1923. JoHn McLaren of San Francisco, for his work in the develop- 
ment of horticulture on the Pacific Coast. 

1924. J. Pernet-Ducuer, Venissieux-Les-Lyons, France, Rosarian, 
for eminent service in horticulture, especially in the pro- 
duction of new Rose varieties. 

1925. Pror. U. P. Hepricx of Geneva, N. Y., for his work in orig- 
inating new varieties of fruits. 

1926. Pierre 8S. puPont of Wilmington, Del., for his work in 
popularizing horticulture and for the establishment of a 
great winter garden at Longwood, Pa. 

1927. Pror. Liserty Hype Bartey of Ithaca, N. Y., for his work in 
promoting horticultural education and for his books. 





International Flower Show 
Plans are fast being perfected for the International Flower 
Show to be held at Grand Central Palace 





one of Boston’s greatest benefactors. 

The medal, designed by John Flanagan, 
is of coin gold and weighs eight and a half 
ounces. It has been awarded each year 
since its establishment as follows: 


1909. Pror. Cuarues §. Sarcent, Director of 
the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

1910. Jackson THORNTON Dawson, well known 
and accomplished plantsman of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

1911. Vicror Lemoine of Nancy, France, orig- 
inator of many of the popular varieties 
of flowering plants to be found in the 
gardens of today. 

1912. Michar. H. Wausu, Rose specialist of 
Woods Hole, Mass., originator of the 
Lady Gay Rose and many other popu- 
lar varieties. 

1913. THe Park COMMISSION OF THE CITY OF 

RocHeEster, N. Y., in recognition of its 

tasteful work in landscape planting. 








PROFESSOR LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


in New York City during the week of 
March 21st. 

The arrangement on the main floor will 
show a radical departure from those of 
previous years, having been designed by 
a sub-committee, of which Mr. William A. 
Delano is the chairman. It will be taken 
up entirely by gardens, Orchids and Roses. 
Three large commercial gardens in the 
open class are in process of preparation, 
four gardens by private growers, two rock 
gardens and two Rose gardens. 

The mezzanine floor will hold, as in pre- 
vious years, the Garden Club of America’s 
Section with its various classes. Two new 
ideas are embodied this year, window 
ledge and wall treatment, both of which 
are open to individual members, groups of 
members or member clubs. The response 
in these classes has been remarkable, clubs 
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as far away as Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia competing, 
and the space allotted by the International Flower Show 
Committee has been entirely taken up. Probably no exhibits 
in the whole show, however, have been any more popular 
than the miniature plantings of other years and which, this 
year, are taking the form of a ‘‘Wayside Market’’ and a 
‘‘Wayside Refreshment Stand.’’ 

Last, but not least, are the front and back dooryard plant- 
ings. The model garden last year attracted a great amount of 
attention and did much toward promoting the utilizing of 
small, neglected spaces. One heard expressions of amazement 
at the possibilities demonstrated in such a small space and the 
resolution to ‘‘go and do likewise.’’ This exhibit left the small- 
place owner no excuse for the much quoted phrase ‘‘Our place 
is too small to do anything with,’’ and so one’s mind runs in 
eager anticipation of what these front and back dooryard 
plantings will tell us each day during the week of March 21. 

On the third floor a new group of garden clubs will hold 
sway—the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State. As 
this is their initial bow in the International Flower Show, the 
committee awaits with interest their participation. On this 
floor also are to be four suburban plantings, two Lily gardens 
and four borders of Tulips, as well as potted Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Narcissi and many miscellaneous flowering plants. 
Visitors at the show will miss a great deal if they do not make 
their way to the third floor. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The exhibitions of this Society for 1927 will be held in the 
ball room of the Penn Athletic Club, 18th and Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia, Penn. The Spring Exhibition for Peonies, 
Roses, Irises and out door flowers will be June 7th and 8th, 
and the Dahlia Exhibition, September 27th and 28th. The 
ball room of the Penn Athletic Club has a floor space of 
10,000 square feet with a large stage, and is located on the 
street floor, being accessible from both sides of the building. 





Camden Dahlia Society 


The Camden (N. J.) Dahlia Society has announced that its 
sixth annual exhibition will be held October 4 and 5, at the 
Camden Conventional Hall. This is always a noteworthy ex- 
hibition and largely attended. Mr. 8. J. Lee is president of the 
Camden Dahlia Society. 





Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for Women 


The election of Mr. Robert M. Tappan, assistant to the 
president of the Shawmut National Bank; Mr. Sydney M. 
Williams of Wellesley and Mr. Robert N. Cram, landscape 
architect and lecturer, to the Board of Directors of Low- 
thorpe School of Landscape Architecture for Women at 
Groton, Mass., has been announced by Mrs. Stephen B. Davol, 
president of the Board of Directors and chairman of the Low- 
thorpe Endowment Fund, following a special meeting of the 
Board. Mrs. Davol also announced an anonymous gift of 
$5,000 for a temporary drafting room, as a relief measure for 
the crowded conditions now existing at the school. Thirty 
regular students entered Lowthorpe last fall and eight special 
students are registered. Eight special students are registered 
also for the short amateur course in gardening this April and 
fourteen students from the Cambridge School will spend the 
spring term at Lowthorpe according to an arrangement for 
exchange of students between the two schools. This large 
number of students, for such a highly specialized type of 
school, together with the increasing demand for training in 
landscape architecture and horticulture which Lowthorpe 
offers women exclusively, makes the need for additional 
accommodations imperative. Mrs. Davol hopes for a perma- 
nent solution of the problem in the form of a new school build- 
ing after the present crisis has been met by the temporary 
drafting room. 


Horticultural Society of New York 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, held on February 9, at the office of the 
Society, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City, the following 
officers were elected : 

Chairman of the Board, Mr. F. R. Pierson; President, Mr. 
T. A. Havemeyer; Vice Presidents, Dr. N. L. Britton, Mr. J. 
W. Cromwell and Dr. E. B. Southwick; Honorary Vice Presi- 
dents, Mr. E. 8. Harkness, Mrs. Charles H. Senff, Mrs. F. A. 
Constable, Mr. Daniel Guggenheim, Mr. W. R. Coe, Mr. F. E. 
Dixon, Mr. Albert C. Burrage, Mrs. Payne Whitney, Mr. 
Pierre S. duPont and Mr. W. B. Thompson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. Frederic R. Newbold; Assistant Treasurer, 
Mr. E. A. LeRoy, Jr. 


Apple and Pear Varieties 


The best varieties of apples and pears to set in northern 
orchards at this time to meet market demands have been listed 
by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, horticulturist at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y. In making up his lists, Dr. Hedrick has 
taken into consideration the seasonal distribution of the two 
fruits and the uses for which the different varieties are 
adapted, such as eating out of hand or for cooking. 


Arranged in the order of their ripening, the apple list 
includes the following varieties: Yellow Transparent, Early 
McIntosh, Duchess of Oldensburg, Williams, Milton, Red 
Gravenstein, Wealthy, McIntosh, Cortland, Delicious, Rhode 
Island Greening, Baldwin, and Red Spy. 


Tastes change in apples as in everything else says Dr. 
Hedrick, and at present the McIntosh type of apple is selling 
at a premium on most city markets. Consequently, the new 
orchards should contain a liberal representation of these fine 
apples. Beginning with Early McIntosh, the season for the 
MelIntosh apple is continued through Milton, McIntosh, and 
Cortland until late into the winter. 

With regards to pears, the first consideration in naming a 
list of pear varieties for New York orchards is resistance to 
blight. The list of pear varieties in order of ripening includes 
Clapp, Bartlett, Seckel, Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre Bose, and 
Winter Nelis. 


ee 


A New Kidney Bean 


Geneva Red Kidney is the name given a new variety of 
kidney bean originated by W. O. Gloyer, plant disease special- 
ist at the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. in an attempt 
to develop a bean resistant to disease and possessing other 
desirable characters which are lacking in Wells’ Red Kidney, 
the standard red kidney bean of New York. Small quantities 
of the new variety are now available for further testing. 

Geneva Red Kidney originated from a cross made by Mr. 
Gloyer between a white kidney bean discovered by him about 
1918 and Wells’ Red Kidney. The white variety showed such 
great vigor and ability to withstand disease that it was thought 
possible that it might transmit these characters to a red bean. 
After much testing and selecting, four strains from this cross 
were kept for further trial. One of these strains has now been 
named Geneva Red Kidney and small quantities of seed are 
being distributed to bean growers in the State. 

The new variety has retained many of the desirable char- 
acters of the white parent. For example, it is more vigorous 
and carries its pods higher than does Wells’ Red Kidney. 
Also, the pods are rounder, do not shell as easily, and contain 
more beans per pod. The seeds of Geneva Red Kidney are 
plumper, heavier, and less kidney-shaped than those of Wells’. 
The variety matures uniformly and about a week later than its 
red parent. 


While its greater resistance to disease places the new bean 
well to the front as a desirable variety, its high cooking quali- 
ties are almost as important. It is much meatier than Wells’ 
and lacks the tough seed coat of the latter. 
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THE MAKING OF ROCK GARDENS 


fh seme considering the question of what can be grown 





in a rock garden it may be as well to try to define 

such a garden. But, we are then confronted with a 
difficulty, for a rock garden may be almost anything except 
a perennial border. Even the simple expedient of edging a 
raised bed with chosen rocks enables one to grow all kinds of 
delicate Pinks, Poppies, dwarf Phloxes, and the like, that 
would be lost in the open border. Ideally, a rock garden 
should be on a steep bank with outcrops of natural or care- 
fully placed ledges. It can be shaded by trees or open to 
the four winds. It can take the form of a dry wall with each 
erevice tightly packed with earth instead of mortar. This 
type of rock gardening is particularly satisfactory and is 
infinitely preferable to the grass terrace of the average 
garden. 

You may have a crevice garden at its foot composed of 
flat slabs of stone fitted together to form a pathway which, 
at a chosen spot, may widen to girdle a pool or a sundial. 
Tiny Hairbells, Sedums and sweet-scented Thymes will 
flourish in the space between the slabs. If unsatisfied with all 
these, there remain the peat bog, the stream and water 
gardens, and finally, for those still unsatiated with garden 
endeavor, there is the moraine—its bed of gravel kept con- 
stantly moist by water from below in an attempt to satisfy 
the needs of those plants whose home is on the moraines of 
the mountain glaciers. Here whole floras of exquisite Alpine 
plants grow, impossible to gardens with our parching sum- 
mers unless given something like home-like conditions. 

With our hot and dry summers a little extra feeding is 
advisable and a final coating of broken gravel will help to 
conserve moisture. The too close proximity of large trees is 


a mhistake, unless for the shade garden, owing to the habit 
the roots have of working their way into the pockets. Drip 
in this country is not a serious matter as is the case in 
climates with a considerable rainfall. 

The question of suitable stone, however, is a subject for 
mature consideration. Worn and weathered limestone is the 
best material for general use, but it must be sanely used 
with an eye to natural effect. Do not make a pile of earth, 
stick rounded boulders in it and imagine you have built a 
rock garden. 

One must use a little common sense when it comes to the 
matter of soil for the rock garden. A good average mixture 
consists of a sandy loam and leaf mold with a fair amount of 
gravel worked into it. A little rotted manure is permissible 
but the plants will flower better if they are not too well fed. 
I generally top dress the garden in Spring, filling up odd 
holes and corners and at this time work in some bone meal or 
other fertilizer. Some plants, such as the Silver Saxifrages 
demand lime in the soil, while to others it is a deadly poison. 
The greater number are, however, indifferent to its presence, 
although in such sections of the grounds as the bog or shade 
garden it is another matter. Most woodland and marsh 
plants prefer a peaty soil but it should not be too sour and is 
generally better for a fair proportion of coarse sand mixed 
through it. 

No rock garden would be complete without a Gentian or 
so and I tonfess I always gasp with admiration as the first 
huge eup of Gentiana acaulis opens. It is not an easy plant to 
induce to flower well and I find a rather poor soil well mixed 






































7 *From an extended paper in the Year Book of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for 1927. TANK CONSTRUCTED FOR A MORAINE ON THE AUTHOR’S GROUNDS 
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with gravel the best for it. Gentiana verna var. angulosay 
is a smaller and more tricky species but for those who pos- 
sess a moraine it does not offer any insuperable difficulty. A 
colony interplanted with the tiny Primula farinosa is a joy 
indeed and well worth the effort expended. Other species are 
Autumn bloomers such as G. sino-ornata, G. Farreri and 
G. septemfida. They all require a peaty moraine to make 
them happy and are among the most lovely things the garden 
has to offer us. 

The question of what shrubs may or may not be used in 
the rock garden depends much on the size, situation and 
general character of the surroundings. 1 would choose types 
with delicate foliage and graceful carriage such as certain 
Willows, Spiraeas, Desmodium formosa, Kerria and the Briar 
Roses, and even these should act as a background only. In the 
rock garden itself some of the dwarf Barberries such as B. 
dulcis nana or B. verruculosa can be safely used and we should 
include the Mahonias, aquifolium and repens. 

Some of the Cotoneasters are ideal rock shrubs. C. horizon- 
talis forms spreading flat bushes a yard across, while C. 
adpressa hugs the rock so closely in its wanderings that if 
the rock were removed you would have an impression of its 
size and shape in twisted branch and tiny emerald leaf. 
Among the Willows there are some remarkable little dwarfs 
which cling and creep over the rock surfaces (Salix retusa, 
S. reticulata, S. herbacea). Then there are tiny Spiraeas a 
few inches high—S. decumbens, like a minute trailing Bridal 
Wreath; S. bullata, with crinkled leaves and pink flowers; 
Luetkea pectinata with foliage like a moss Saxifraga. From the 
West Coast come certain Pentstemons so woody in their 
stems as to be elassed as shrubs (P. Seouleri, P. rupicola, 
P. Menziesii, P. Davidsonii). For the bog garden, where lime 
is absent, we may use Azaleas, Kalmias and the various Blue- 
berries and for drier ground there are Heaths, Brooms and 
Heathers, some of which will flourish even in this climate. 


THE NEW ROSE MADAM 





BLOOM OF THE ROSE ‘‘MADAM ALBERT BARBIER”’ 


In choosing annuals keep in mind a certain neatness and 
compactness to be in character with their neighbors. For 
instance, I might permit some of the dwarf Lobelias where I 


would discard Ageratum. I prefer the habit and size of 
flower of Tagetes to the dwarf French Marigolds. Some 
annuals are so light rooting and dainty that they will not 
seriously endanger their neighbors while others, however 
dwarf, are prone to smother. The following will be found 
of value as fillers during the Autumn months: Alyssum 
maritimum, Asperula azurea, Brachycome, Cheiranthus 
Allionii (biennial), Dimorphotheca, Eschscholtzia (particu- 
larly Sutton’s Miniature), Gilia dianthoides, Hunnemania, 
Gypsophila muralis, Iberis, Ionopsidium, Nemophila insignis, 
Portulaca, Saxifraga cymbalaria, Tagetes signata pumila, 
Nemesia, ‘‘ Blue Gem,’’ Lupinus nanus, Leptosiphon, Phacelia 
campanularia. 

Do not expect to obtain perfection the first season because, 
if a real gardener, you will be still polishing during the 
tenth. Though one’s aim should be to have some bloom dur- 
ing the entire season, it is well to picture the garden without 
flowers of any kind. In this way you become more critical 
as to the quality of its form and contour. 

Paths should be constructed with convenient stepping 
stones, as all parts of the garden are in constant need of 
attention. Weeds must not be tolerated for a minute and 
such dead flowers as are not being saved for seed must be 
snipped off daily. Nothing is more beautiful than a well- 
tended rock garden and nothing so distressing as a neglected 
one. Therefore, do not be too ambitious at the beginning. It 
is far better to start in a small way and learn by experience. 
Each year an added bit of rock work, each spring a new lot 
of seed and plants. In this way you and your garden will grow 
up together and it will remain the personal expression of 
your own heart and brain. 

—F. Cleveland Morgan. 
Montreal, Que. 


ALBERT. BARBIER 


< ipo Rose Madame Albert Barbier was offered for the 
first time last year by Dreer and was classed as a Hy- 

brid Perpetual. It is a product of Barbier Bros. I have 
two bushes which were not planted until very late owing to 
changes in the garden so that they did not get a fair start and 
their blooming qualities can hardly be judged by their per- 
formance last summer. However, this Rose shows every indi- 
eation of being a steady bloomer throughout the season. I 
have a record of one bloom in June, three in July, two in 
August and three in September. 

The plant is of medium strength and of typical H. P. habit. 
The foliage is excellent and the flowers open slowly on 
strong stems and are rather closely cupped in leaves similar 
to those of Druschki. The buds are long and shapely and of 
a soft watermelon pink, with a very clear, rich yellow base. 
As they unfold they become fawn and salmon, with a faint 
golden suffusion, and as they reach full maturity they fade 


to a pale salmon with still a suggestion of fawn. The flowers 
are of excellent substance and there is a very slight, elusive 
odor. They are medium in size and the petals are rather 
pointed. The Rose is fully double and rather flat in shape 
when fully out. 

I was delighted with this newcomer in a class which has 
been very much neglected of late years and shall expect 
much better results another year. 

—Geoffrey G. Whitney. 
Milton, Mass. 
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BLUEBERRIES AS GARDEN PLANTS 


5. prcngmymong have been ranked among the economic 
plants so long that garden makers find it a little difficult 
to make an adjustment which will place them in the list 
of ornamentals. Landscape architects are beginning to appre- 
‘iate their decorative value however, and are using them freely. 
[The nurserymen are beginning to sing their praises, and as 
a result amateurs are planting them more widely. 
The Vacciniums, which include the Blueberries, embrace 
a class of shrubs very common in many parts of America, 
but there is great confusion as to the common names of the 
different forms. A Blueberry in one section may be a 
Whortleberry in another and in still another a Huckleberry. 
In the central states the name Huckleberry is usually given 
to Vaccinium corymbosum, while in New England it is kept 
for a black berry of similar appearance which is not a 
Vaccinium at all, but a Gaylussacia. V. corymbosum is there- 
fore the high bush Blueberry of New England and the 
Huckleberry of the Middle West. 
Under either name it is a particularly useful and hand- 


from the house. When growing them, the fact must be kept 
in mind that they do not like lime, and will not thrive in a 
limestone soil unless it is especially prepared by making an 
excavation several feet deep and filling in with acid soil or 
with a compost which contains a liberal amount of peat. In 
most parts of New England there is no difficulty in growing 
the Vacciniums, but the fact must be remembered that lime 
should not be applied, and that peat moss or decayed leaves 
are much better fertilizers than manure. 


VARIED FORMS OF COSMOS 


Yellow Klondike is the name of what'seems to be a distinct 
form of Cosmos, which bears orange-yellow flowers two inches 
across in large numbers. There is likely to be a demand for 
such a Cosmos, but this variety requires rather careful treat- 
ment. It is slow to mature and the seeds must be started in 
boxes or pots of earth indoors in March in order to have the 
plants in flower before the coming of frost. Experience has 
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THE HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRY, NOW BEING WIDELY USED IN LANDSCAPE PLANTINGS 


some shrub. In congenial soil it grows eight to ten feet high, 
making a thick, spreading plant. It is ornamental in the 
spring when in flower, and again in the fall when the leaves 
take on brilliant scarlet and crimson shades. The flowers are 
cylindrical, pinky-white, and borne in elusters at the tips 
of the past season’s wood. The fruit is too well known to 
need any description. This is by all means the best of the 
Vacciniums to plant for ornamental purposes, but there are 
other kinds which have special value. V. vitisidaea and V. 
uliginosum have glossy, Box-like foliage which makes them 
good edging plants. V. stamineum will grow in very poor, 
sandy or gravelly soil, and even in densely shaded situa- 
tions. This is a very peculiar plant as it does not form true 
flower buds. The blossom is open from the first. The low bush 
Blueberry (V. pennsylvanicum) is not of much value as a 
decorative plant, as it drops its foliage very early. 

The Vacciniums work in well with Azaleas, and are espe- 
cially attractive for creating mass effects at some distance 


shown, too, that the best flowers are obtained if the plants 
are never set in the open ground, but are kept in pots. By 
keeping the roots somewhat pot-bound, flowers are produced 
with unusual freedom. 

There are not many named varieties of Cosmos apart from 
Lady Lenox, but a new variety which comes from England 
has been christened Fairy Queen. It is a low growing, very 
compact plant which requires no staking and no tying, a de- 
cided advantage in many gardens. If the seeds are sown out- 
side as soon as the danger of frost is past, flowers will be 
obtained in August and continue until the coming of frost. 
In the northern states it is very important to use the early- 
flowering varieties. Lady Lenox is far too late for the vicinity 
of Boston. There are now both double and single flowering 
types of the early-blooming kinds, and they should be relied 
upon in the colder sections, even though they are not quite 
so showy as the tall, late, mammoth-flowering varieties. 
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SAP DOES NOT MOVE BY 
PULSATIONS 


VERY interesting article by Mr. O. W. White, reprinted 

in Horticulture for January 1, closes with a paragraph 

in which some utterances as to sap movements by J. C. 
Bose are taken seriously. 

The basis of advance in modern science is experimenta- 
tion accurately carried out and rigidly controlled, and by 
direct observations and measurements. The results to be of 
value must stand the test of repetition and rigorous criticism. 

Bose’s writings on sap movements and on the various 
mechanisms of plants do not comply with these fundamental 
requirements. He asserts that sap is propelled upward 
through the cortex or outermost layers of the stem at rates 
as high as 70 meters per hour by pulsations which are sup- 
posed to result from stimulation caused by the friction of 
the roots with soil particles. It is due the readers of Horti- 
culture to say that no single direct observation of such pulsa- 
tions has ever been made by Bose or anyone else. 

The researcher can not profitably spend much time on the 
purple fringe of bizarre contributions that depend from 
every subject, or weigh and disprove every unsupported as- 
sertion retailed in the market place. Since the sensational 
statements of the above writer have had such wide publicity 
in the popular press and in his own volunteered lectures in 
America and Great Britain many competent experimenters 
have attempted to confirm Bose’s results and all have failed 
utterly. 

Our knowledge of sap movement is much more complete 
than that of sugar formation, respiration, use of fats and 
oils, enzymatic action, and other major phases of plant phys- 
iology. 

There is no more reason for depending upon intuition and 
imagination in making out the hydrostatic system of plants 
than there is in the study of the circulation of blood in 
animals. Every feature of movement of liquids in animals 
or plants may be subjected to direct and actual experimenta- 
tion and observation. 

—D. T. MacDougal. 
Laboratory for Plant Physiology, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


FOREIGN PLANTS HARD 
TO GET 


Dear Sir—I have read with interest a letter by J. Wood- 
ward Manning, headed ‘‘Rare Plants in America,’’ in your 
periodical under date of February Ist. I think Mr. Manning 
is probably correct in his statement as to material procurable 
in this country, so far as a great many things are concerned, 
but I do not think his statement would hold good when it 
comes to shrubs and trees, particularly those from Australia, 
New Zealand, South America, South Africa, ete. Anyone who 
will consult either the plant or seed catalogues of the large 
English and French firms will inevitably come to the conclu- 


sion that there are a great many of these things to be pro- 
cured from these foreign firms which can absolutely not be 
purchased in this country. Nurserymen, for example, come to 
my garden and procure seeds and cuttings of a large number 
of these things, most of which they have never heard of 
before, and I am continually getting them into the country. 
A vast majority of these plants we have never had here 
before. 

It is proper to say, in this connection, that most of the 
plants I am speaking of are adapted to our climate here in 
California, but not adapted to the climate of the East. 
—Hugh Evans. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 


ORIGIN OF THE NANKEEN 
OR MYSTERY LILY 


I have been especially interested in your article about the 
Nankeen Lily (Lilium testaceum), as I regard it very highly. 
It is especially interesting to read of a new method of prop- 
agating it. There is hope that this, one of the very best of 
garden Lilies, may be made available to all who desire it. 
The only mystery pertaining to it is as to who made the 
original cross. That this was between L. candidum and L. 
chaleedonicum was afterwards proved and there is a record 
of it somewhere in the pages of The Garden. 

I think, but I am not sure, that it was a Colonel Clark, who 
had an interesting garden in the midlands of England, by 
whom the cross was made the second time in order to settle 
the point of the Lily’s origin. Taking the supposed parents, 
he crossed them and actually raised L. testaceum. I remem- 
ber Colonel Clark as a keen amateur, much interested in 
Lilies, and a good grower. He used to come frequently to 
the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick 
during the time I worked in those gardens, from 1883 to 
1887. The late George Wilson was another authority on 
Lilies, and a good grower. He, too, I well remember seeing at 
Chiswick many times. 

The present garden of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Wisley was originally the garden of Mr. Wilson. The Royal 
Horticultural Society acquired it when forced to give up 
Chiswick, and doubtless many of the Lily plantings now 
there were made by Mr. Wilson. It was a great pleasure to 
me to see L. giganteum in bloom there when I visited Wisley 
in July, 1925. 

I think some of our western growers should take this Lily 
in hand. It seeds freely, grows easily from seed, and they 
might raise quantities of it there for distribution in American 
gardens. I saw this Lily forty years ago in a West Sussex 
garden between thirteen and fourteen feet in height. 


—Arthur Herrington. 
Madison, N. J. 


TRAINED TREES FOR AMERICAN 
GARDENS 


Dear Sir:—I am very much interested in your article on 
trained fruit trees. When one is not trained to care for 
trees of this kind, however, it is very difficult to make them 
bear fruit, and to keep them under control so that one 
will have a crop of fruit instead of a crop of fagots. 

I have some trained trees in Milton, Mass., and neither 
apples nor plums give satisfactory results. Pears are better 
adapted to this treatment. Training against walls was prac- 
tised to furnish more heat and give better flavor to some 
varieties. I do not advocate wall planting here on a large 
seale. Too great an outlay of money is needed to build such 
a garden, and for the most part gardeners here do not 
understand the pruning of trained trees. Labor is too high 
to erect walls for that purpose only. And the crop is too 
small for the expenses incurred in building trellises and 
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frame work to support the trees. Moreover, we do not need 
trained trees. Standard trees are better adapted to the 
needs of the country and for its climate. If trained against 
walls, the trees are too hot in summer, and the red spider 
and gray disease ruin them in two or three years. Planted 
against a garage or other building the fruits are inferior 
in quality. 

Pear trees I would like to see planted more and more as 
screens or good shaped vases and cordons. They will give 
good results. We have good peaches and splendid apples, 
and do not need to spend time and money on them to have 
inferior products at picking time. Apricots do not bear when 
trained, or bear very little. Cherry trees do very well, and 
may even be tried on a north wall so the crop will be 
retarded, and varieties like Empress Eugenie can be picked 
in August and September. Gooseberries planted on the north 
side will come very late and can be picked in August or 
September. Fig trees planted with the southern exposure 
and well protected in winter by leaves, straw or any other 
good material, will bear well. 

I advocate planting grapes against walls and good 
training, cordon, simple or at 1, 2, 3, or 5 flat. U form is 
good, too. It is easy to control your plants and to prune 
them. Raspberries can be trained against walls with success, 
but mainly for fall crops, using the everbearing kinds. 


—Louis Vasseur. 
Milton, Mass. 


BEST VARIETIES OF HOME 
GARDEN GRAPES 


Dear Sir—Unless they ‘‘read between the lines” I fear 
that many readers will get a wrong impression from Prof. 
Roberts’ report on Grapes in the last issue of Horticulture. 
The report was evidently written for the commercial growers 
for some of the varieties mentioned are so wanting in quality 
that I, long ago, replaced them in my list with more desirable 
ones. 

Moore’s Early, Campbell’s Early and Concord are not to 
be recommended for the home garden, there being many 


others that are superior in every respect. Delaware, while 
the standard for quality, is small in berry, and, as usually 
grown, small in bunch. To give its best it should be pruned 
to short canes and therefore is not to be recommended for 
the arbor. 

Green Mountain, sweet and of good quality, is scraggly 
in bunch and, in other respects not as desirable as the lately 
introduced Ontario, a cross between Green Mountain and 
Diamond. In the home garden one will make no mistake in 
planting Worden for black, Brighton for red, and Niagara 
for white. This list could be extended to include Agawam, 
Salem, Ontario, Diamond and Brocton. With me Brighton is 
the earliest of all to ripen, not late as Prof. Roberts found it. 
Notwithstanding which I am now eating Brightons that I 
gathered last fall before any of my other varieties ripened. 

—W. G. Kendall. 
Atlantic, Mass. 


THE STRAWBERRY GERANIUM, 
AN OLD-TIME FAVORITE 


Saxifraga sarmentosa is a plant of many names. Our 
grandmothers called it Otaheite, perhaps because some old 
sea-captain brought it home from that far-away island, 


although Gray credits it to Japan and China. In New Hamp- 
shire it is called Strawberry Geranium and Strawberry 
Begonia, because of its slender Strawberry-like runners, 
with little plants attached, by which the plant is multiplied. 

On the Pacific coast its common name is Beefsteak Plant, 
because the runners and the under side of the leaves are 
deep crimson, a pretty contrast to the upper side, of grey- 
green, with silvery veins. It is also known as Mother-of-a- 
Thousand in the East, a name which is applied to Leptaxis 
Menziesii in the State of Washington—an example of the 
confusion caused by common names. 

The flowers, which are borne in a light, airy panicle, are 
very irregular in shape, with two long white petals and 
three small rose-pink and yellow-spotted ones. 

It is a very satisfactory plant for a hanging basket, 
growing best in a northeast window where it gets only a 


little morning sun. 
—Mrs. H. H. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 
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THE INTERESTING STRAWBERRY GERANIUM SHOWING 
A HEAVY GROWTH OF RUNNERS 


DAMPING OFF IN HOTBEDS 


When seeds are being started in hotbeds out of doors there 
is always more or less loss from damping off, which is the 
technical term used to describe the rotting of plants at the 
surface of the ground. This trouble can be avoided to a large 
extent by proper ventilation, but is difficult to wholly over- 
come except by using one of the prepared materials now being 
put on the market for that purpose. These preparations, which 
apparently contain mercury, are very successful both when 
used in hotbeds and when applied to flats in a greenhouse, 
always provided that they are used when the soil is dry. The 
material can be sifted over the plants or may be put on the 
ground before the seedlings appear. It is best used as a pre- 
ventative, but will usually stop damping off after it has 
appeared. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


LL the evidence seems to show that the Topepo, which 
A was written up last year as a cross between the pepper 
and the tomato, is simply a pepper and nothing more. 
Experts who have studied it declare that it has none of the 
qualities of the tomato, but is, on the contrary, identical 
with a certain pepper which has been known for years. As a 
pepper it may be worth grewing. It has a delicate flavor and 
is excellent for table purposes; but as a novelty or a new and 
distinct vegetable, it must be ruled out. 

As a matter of fact, it is very seldom that anything in the 
way of an absolutely new vegetable appears in these days. 
Most of the novelties are along the line of new and improved 
varieties, although occasionally a vegetable is introduced 
which has been known in other countries but has not been 
grown widely here. This has been true of several vegetables 
which have been introduced into the Boston market by the 
Italian gardeners of the vicinity, these men having kept in 
cultivation the vegetables of their native land. The Italian 
pole bean is a case in point. This is a green podded spring 
bean slightly streaked with purple. It is absolutely string- 
less, keeps in good condition for a long while, and is a first 
rate variety for the home garden. 

Then there is the Calabrese, close-head broccoli, which 
the Italian market gardeners have been growing for some 
time and which is occasionally called the Italian cauliflower. 
Broccoli, as is well known, is similar to cauliflower but 
hardier. This newly introduced variety is remarkable be- 
cause of the close growing character of its heads. It cannot 
be bleached, apparently, but there is nothing objectionable 
about the green flowers, and the plant as it grows in the 
garden is much more compact than the: ordinary broccoli, 
for which reason it requires less space. The heads can be cut 
from late July until September, and are prepared for the 
table in the same manner as cauliflower. 

Still another vegetable which comes to us from across 
the water is the bean called Wonder of France. This is the 
little Flageolet Bean which is often obtained in cans, and 
is grown very widely by French gardeners. The beans are 
small, but are produced in great quantities, and the plants 
can be grown as readily as those of any shell bean. 

The Golden Acre Cabbage seems to have established itself, 
and is recommended to amateurs who like to grow cabbages 
in their own gardens. Its quality is good, and it is remark- 
ably early, being ready eight or ten days ahead of Copen- 
hagen Market. It is 
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Livingston’s Globe, and is said to be fairly immune to rust 
and wilt. It is a mid-season tomato and a good scarlet in 
color. South of New York it is being grown widely and has 
much to commend it. Experiments in New England, however, 
have shown that it is no improvement over Bonny Best in this 
section. Bonny Best remains almost ideal for the home gar- 
den in the colder parts of the country. It, as is well known, is 
an extra-early variety. A late Bonny Best has now been 
developed by a market gardener in Ohio and is being used 
for a main-crop tomato. Bonny Best, with its medium-sized, 
bright scarlet, round, smooth fruits, is altogether a remark- 
able tomato, being grown very widely under glass as well 
as in the open. 

For a long time garden makers in the northern states have 
been searching for a muskmelon which will mature well 
before the end of the season, even though started in the 
open ground. Such a melon seems to have been found in 
Lake Champlain, The fruit is not large, but the quality is 
excellent. It is a round melon and grows with great rapidity. 
This is an important factor, because oftentimes the late 
varieties are destroyed by aphides before they begin to produce 
heavily. Lake Champlain can be sown as soon as danger of 
frost has passed, in hills out of doors, but there is a distinct 
advantage in starting seeds in pots or boxes of earth in a 
coldframe, thus gaining two or three weeks. 

Another plan which can be followed in the home garden is 
to set boxes over the hills, the boxes having lights of glass 
across the top. The glass can be lifted on warm days to admit 
air, but closed at night and on cold days. These little minia- 
ture coldframes are very convenient, although they must 
have a certain amount of attention. 

There are other forms of early-maturing melons which are 
being developed in New England, and there is no reason 
now why home-grown muskmelons should not be enjoyed 
by home garden makers anywhere in the northern states. 

Then there is a new dandelion variety which will interest 
garden makers who have a fondness for this salad plant. It 
is called the Improved Thick-leaf or Cabbage Dandelion, and 
the character is indicated by these names. This dandelion 
makes a compact, upright plant, occupying much less ground 
than the common dandelion. It is blanched very readily, 
either in the cellar or by placing hay or grass clippings over 
the plants in the field. 

There are many men who are constantly working on prob- 
lems which they 





not very large, but 
that is no drawback 
in the home garden. 
It is very compact, 
on the other hand, 
so that it takes but 
little space. As it 
grows it develops 
into a round, solid 
head and the plants 
in the rows look 
like little soldiers on 
parade. 

There is a new 
tomato called Mar- 
globe, about which 
much has been writ- 
ten. It is a cross be- 
tween Marvel and 





hope will lead to the 
development of im- 
proved varieties of 
vegetables. I  sup- 
pose that most of 
these men get but 
little credit for 
what they accom- 
plish, Probably 
there are very few 
persons who know 
that Calvin Keeney 
of LeRoy, N. Y,, 
spent many weeks 
of several successive 
years crawling 
around on his hands 
and knees in a field 
of beans, endeavor- 











ASPARAGUS ROOTS GROWN FROM CUTTINGS 
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ing to locate pods without strings. In the end he was able to 
develop the stringless string bean of the present day. 

Just now special efforts are being made at the market 
garden field station at Waltham, Mass., to develop a sweet 
corn which is more resistant to the cold than any now known. 
| am told that corn is being germinated in a refrigerator at 
a temperature of 45 to 50 degrees. When kernels are found 
which germinate freely at this temperature, the rest of the 
ears are planted in the open ground, and seed is saved from 
this strain. 

As a result of the work done by Professor Norton in Con- 
cord, Mass., several years ago, there are now strains of as- 
paragus on the market which are practically rust proof. 
These have been given the name of Washington, and the 
Washington Asparagus is by all means the kind to plant 
when new beds are being set out. Amateurs should not con- 
sider any other variety, especially in sections where rust is 
found. 

Experiments made at Waltham have proved the truth of 
the theory long held that the male plants are by far the 
heaviest producers. A bed which contains all male plants is 
much better than a mixed bed, but of course such a bed can- 
not be obtained when seeds are planted. Male plants can be 









weeks, often until the end of May, and the effect when the 
plant spreads itself out over a large boulder is particularly 
fine. The flowers are sweet-scented and can be used for cutting. 

Although the Rock Cress is especially well suited to rock 
gardens, it need not be confined to such a location. It is not so 
small or so delicate that it will be crowded out if used in the 
hardy border. Indeed, it is valuable in the border because of 
its early blooming and for the readiness with which it can be 
made to cover bare spots. 

Arabis alpina and A. albida are the species most commonly 
grown. Both have white flowers and are very attractive. A. 
albida, however, usually proves to be the most free blooming, 
but there is a variegated form of A. alpina which many garden 
makers like to use in rock gardens. The pink kind (A. aubrie- 
tioides) is more tender than the others named. It will often 
winter satisfactorily if carefully covered but the safer plan is 
to remove it to a pit, a coldframe or a cool cellar. The varie- 
gated form of the very dwarf A. lucida is sometimes used. 

All of the variegated kinds are best started by division of 
the plants or by making cuttings early in the season. The 
others may be propagated in the same way, but are easily 
grown from seed. The Rock Cress is often used in connection 
with Alyssum saxatile and the Aubrietia, both of which are 








A SPRING GARDEN, WITH ARABIS AND TULIPS 


propagated from cuttings, however, and this plan is now 
being widely adopted. Vegetative propagation, as this 
method is ealled, gives very strong plants, and produces 
plants which can be cropped more quickly than from seeds. 
I am told there is reason to believe that the yield will be 
increased almost fifty per cent by this plan of using root 
cuttings instead of growing new plants from seed. 


ARABIS OR ROCK CRESS 


Although many plants for rock gardens which are new to 
American garden makers have been introduced in recent years, 
nothing has replaced the well-known Arabis or Rock Cress. 
This plant, which comes very early in the spring, makes a 
solid mat of bloom, completely hiding the foliage. This foliage 
is gray and is kept close to the ground, the plants seldom 


“rowing more than six or seven inches high. It spreads enough ° 


‘0 make a wide carpet in process of time, but not fast enough 
‘o be objectionable. The white flowers remain for several 


good plants for borders and rock gardens, although Alyssum 
saxatile has a way of self-seeding here and there throughout 
the garden which is sometimes troublesome. 


PLANNING SMALL GARDENS 


At this season of the year when thousands of new gardens 
are doubtless being planned, it may be helpful to have a list 
of books which deal with garden beginnings. The following, 
all of which are to be found in the Library of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, are books of this kind: 


Brewster. Little garden for little money. 
Dillistone. Planning and planting of little gardens. 
Kellaway. How to lay out suburban home grounds. 


King. Little garden. 


Rogers. Garden planning. 

Rogers. Planning your garden. 

Steele. Design in the little garden. 

Tabor. Making the grounds attractive with shrubbery. 
Tabor. Suburban gardens. 


Van Rensselaer. Art out-of-doors. 
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Economical Lawn Care 


For over ten years Ideal Power 
Mowers have been saving labor— 
saving money—and building finer 


lawns for 


thousands of home 


owners, parks, schools, colleges, 


cemeteries, 


etc. The Ideal is a 


simple machine that anyone can 


operate. 


Durable construction in- 


sures many years of economical 
service—fully guaranteed. Made in 
four sizes for large, medium, and 
small sized lawns. 

Factory Service branch at 
273 Boylston St., Brookline, Mass. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 





440 Kalamazoo St. 


Lansing, Mich. 


237-239 Lafayette St. 
New York, N. Y. 


11 E. Harrison St. 


Chicago, Ill. 








4 NEW ENGLAND 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


@Tittle Tree Farms @) 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 





I 








EDWARD and OLIVE BELCHES 
Garden Consultants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
Growers of quaint and un- 
usual flower plants 
Catalog on Request 








Williams Del-Bli 
For Delphiniam Blight 


Half Gallons ....... $2.75 
ee eee 4.00 
H. C. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Millersville, Md. 





OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 
Correspondence Invited 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 














RARE ALPINE SEEDS 


Interesting Catalogue of choice Alpine 
and other hardy plant seeds now ready 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Limited 
Alpine Specialists 
Six Hills Nursery 


Stevenage, Herts England 
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Squirrel 
4 Foot Scraper 
a ais life size 
¢ squirrel foot 
4 scraper, made of 
cast iron and 
¥ inished in Verdi 
Antique is only 
$6.00. 
Foot scrapers 
(of other designs 
p and finishes car- 
P ried in stock. 
Write for 
Catalog 3W 


J.W. Fiske us mor, 


ANAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


° ESTABLISHED (456 


=e ee Oe 


Mail orders 
promptly filled 
and shipped 

















Kalmias 
Rhododend rons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
taius inany quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery, 


Old English Boxwood. Rare specimens, 2 to 9-ft. 
spread, now available. 


Our General Catalog mailed on request. 
LABARS’' RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-H Stroudsburg, Penna. 











A VISIT TO THE GARDENS 
OF POMPEII 


It was a pretty thought of those in charge of the old ruined 
city of Pompeii to plant the gardens there. One approaches 
it through an avenue of beautiful Oleander trees. More of these 
are planted by the little Tragic Theatre, while above it over 
the old Greek Theatre Cypress trees point their green fingers 
to the sky. From moss covered basins fountains play and Ivy 
grows over their stones. The broad Acanthus leaves show the 
motive the old sculptors took for the capitals of their columns 
and the purple Iris are in bloom. From the ancient mosaics of 
the houses gardens have been copied as in the maze of the 
House of the Labyrinth. But the loveliest of all with its little 
bronze boy holding the goose and its children’s heads on the 
twisted marble columns is the Casa degli Vettii. Here Roses 
and pink Saxifrage were in bloom and the tall Papyrus grows, 

Life went in one night from old Pompeii, but the mountain 
which destroyed it with its smoke curling heavenward makes 
a beautiful background for all that is left us in the marble 
columns of the Forum, the Basilica, the Temple of Isis, and 
of Apollo and Diana. Opposite to one another they are the 
spirits of the Temple. Apollo as always beautiful and Diana, 
perhaps foreseeing the women of today. For we do not find 
her here either as the huntress or the goddess of the moon, but 
leaning forward in her earnestness as if weighted by the cares 
of Pompeii. 

It is well that Diana’s earnestness is here for there is so 
much in the pretty frescos and mosaics of Pompeii to suggest 
that it was just a city of charm and delight—where the 
Romans drove their high-stepping horses through the streets 
and people were at play. Roses fade quickly but they grew 
in old Pompeii for Nydia to twist into garlands for Glaucus 
as they grow there today, and above shine the stars, the Forget- 
me-nots of the angels. 

—M. R. Case. 


Naples, Italy. 


GRAFTING TREES BY THE 
CLEFT SYSTEM 


The grafting of fruit trees should be done in Spring just 
before the buds swell, but the scions should be cut while the 
weather is still cold, unless they can be put in immediately. 
If they are cut now they should be tied in bundles and buried 
in sand in a cool cellar. Scions taken at the time the grafts 
are made must not be far advanced or they will not take. 
Scions should be made from wood of the past year’s growth, 
and from the ends of bearing branches. They should be four 
or five inches long. It is very important that they should come 
from prolific trees bearing fruit of the highest quality. It is 
a waste of time to propagate from poor trees. 

The best limbs on which to graft are those from one to two 
inches in diameter. They should be cut off square just before 
the grafting is to be done. A grafting knife gives the best 
results, making a smooth, even cut. This knife has, at one 
end, a wedge which holds the cleft in the end of the branch 
open to receive the scions. The lower end of the scions should 
be wedge shaped. They are best cut by making a single clean 
stroke on each side with a sharp knife. It should be an inch 
or an inch and one-half long with one side a little thicker 
than the other. Prepare the scions just before they are to be 
used so that they will not dry out. Two scions should be 
inserted in each stub, one in each side, the thicker edge 
outward. The purpose is to have the inner bark of the graft 
and that of the stub touch. It is there that the two are to 
unite. When the wedge is removed the cleft holds them tight. 
The next proceeding is to apply grafting wax all around the 
wound, and the base of the scions. The wax must be soft 
and it is advisable to grease the hands well when using it. 
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Garden Book 


Bec: greatest single aid to 
success in growing Flowers 
and Vegetables. The list of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs in this 
1927 edition is all-embracing 
and all are high-grade and de- 
pendable. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions and helpful cultural 
articles. 

A copy mailed fre if you mention 
HorTICULTRUE 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. Phila., Pa. 





Litt EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR GARDEN NURSERIES 

A little Nursery of Ornamental Evergreen 
Trees will be an interesting part of your 
garden. Our Little Evergreen Trees are 
priced within the reach of the most mod- 
est gardening budget. Seedlings and trans- 
plants of Spruce, Fir, Larch Arborvitae 
and Pines, at 2c to 12%c each, in single 
varieties and collections. Ask for Price 
List, with cultural instructions. 

H. J. ZA co. 


Growers of Little Evergreen Trees 
Deep River, Conn. 








Get the Earliest Flowers and 
Vegetables 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send $1.50 for a trial 
package of 250 2-inch bands. 
Samples sent upon request 
A. W. Harris Mfg. Co. 
108E Pine Street 
Sleepy Eye Minn. 











Anyone wanting to rent land for any yee 
ose, 1 mile from R. R., write to Box 975. 
estboro, Mass. 








Field Grown 
DAHLIAS 


grown especially for the trade in heavy 
soil and no heavy feeding and full of 
vitality. Dahlia plants not just ordinary 
root cuttings but good strong plants 
well rooted and ready to grow for you 
from 8 to 4 in pots. 

Tubers Plants 
$1.0 0 


Am D.. 6 cas 6646439 0 $ 5 

Bashful Giant ........ 1.00 .50 
Boston White ........ 1.50 1.00 
Ce 2.00 1.00 
OT eee 2.50 1.25 
Ok ee oo 1.00 
Catherine Wilcox ..... ’ meet 
ee 2.00 1.00 
Bl SOURED: 62d csovsrec 3.00 1.50 
Pe cr 1.00 vee 
eR Sa 1.50 cae 
Emma De Groot ...... 1.50 bie 
Ighams. POGEGE ..k cece 2.50 1.50 
Judge Parker ........ -75 .50 
Judge Marean ........ -75 .50 
Jersey Beauty ........ 1.00 -75 
Jersey Beacon ........ 3.50 1.50 
JORGE TOG 6 oo ce esede a 3.00 
Jersey Jewel ......... 2.50 1.75 
Jersey Radiant ....... one 1.75 
JOPOGY TRUE sb ciccsccs -75 sae 
Jeraay BOIS 00 scv. 1.00 exe 
King Solomon ........ veh 2.00 
i 3! eee sbi 8.00 
Margaret Mason ...... 8.25 1.75 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson .... 2.00 
Robert Treat .......¢-¢ 2.00 -75 
RS WEEE n.vcniee ens 8.00 8.75 
RO each tv ppaccceee 8.50 1.25 
Robert Scott .......6 5.00 2.50 
TEORURNEENE, 2.6 o.060.060'60 8.25 1.25 
World’s Best White ... 2.00 1.25 


To introduce our Dahlia plants, collec- 


tion of 12 different, $5.00. Collection 
of 12 Tubers, $5.00. Collection of 12 
Different Pompons, $2.50. Oollection 


of 24 Different Pompons, $5.00. We 
have hundreds of other varieties. Send 
for our list. 

OBERTS DAHLIA GARDEN 
443 N. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 




















Every crack and crevice must be filled with the wax. Many 
growers like to tie cloth rags around the grafted stems to 
give extra protection. If both scions start to grow the weaker 
one should be cut away in mid-Summer. 


A DWARF CRANBERRYBUSH 


The well known European Cranberrybush (Viburnum 
opulus) has found a place in many gardens. It is a very useful 
plant, especially for color in the garden in Winter. Viburnum 
opulus nanum is to be used in an entirely different way. This 
dwarf Cranberrybush can be kept down to fifteen or 
eighteen inches high with but little severe trimming. It 
makes very attractive foliage and endures the use of the 
shears without injury. It can be cut into almost any shape 
early in spring and is soon covered with new green foliage, 
but grows so slowly that it retains its shape all Summer. 
Its deep green color is one of its good points, and its com- 
pact habit recommends it. It seems likely that it could be 
trimmed to a round or cone-shaped ball and grown in pots 
or in the open ground wherever desired for architectural 
effects. It is one of the new plants which promises particu- 
larly well. 


THE PENSTEMONS 


In most catalogues the Penstemons are listed as perennials, 
but this plant cannot be considered reliably hardy in the 
North. To be sure, plants may be lifted and carried over 
in coldframes or pits during the Winter, but few persons 
are willing to take the trouble to do that. It is better, on the 
whole, to start the plants from seeds in the house in March. 
This can be done readily as the seeds germinate quickly. 
The plants may be started and handled like Snapdragons. 
It is possible, also, to buy started plants from growers in 
flats of an even dozen. This is an inexpensive and satisfactory 


way in which to obtain these and other plants to be classed 
among the annuals. The Penstemons are not showy when 


grown alone, but when in groups of twelve or so they make 
a very attractive appearance. Middleton Gem is a rich pink 
variety with a white throat. There are also good pure white 
kinds. 


GROWING GLADIOLI FROM SEED 


Please tell me how to grow Gladioli from seed. 


This question is answered very fully by Mr. Clark W. 
Brown of Ashland, Mass., in the Year Book of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society for 1927. Mr. Brown says: 

The seed pods are picked just as they become ripe. I am careful to 
watch them and bring them in before they open. I have a sun-room 
where I put them to ripen, and shell them out evenings, and keep the 
seed in a box in the cellar where it is cool and somewhat damp. I 
plant the seed in small drills about one inch deep, in rows about 
fifteen inches apart, so as to get between them with a scuffle hoe, tread 
the ground down hard over them and then cover them with straw 
matting or old carpeting. When the seed is up two or three inches 
I take the matting off on a cloudy day. The small plants have such a 
small amount of root growth that the sun will dry them out if care 
is not used. 

Many growers depart somewhat from Mr. Brown’s meth- 
ods by using peat moss instead of matting or carpeting. The 
percentage of germination is better and an additional ad- 
vantage is found in the fact that the peat moss does not 
need to be removed if it is broken up before it is applied. 
The small plants grow right through it. Furthermore, when 
the moss is used it is not necessary to cultivate the ground 
so soon. It is put on about a half inch deep. 


157 MAIN ST. - 





Scotts 


Creeping Bent 


for Perfect 
Lawns / 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of 
lawn that chokes out weeds before they can 
grow! With proper care no reseeding is ever 
necessary. You will have a deep, thick, uni- 
form turf that's everlasting and makes your 
home a beauty spot. 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


That’s what you'll get 


The New Super - Lawn 


Creeping Bent — long recognized as the ideal 
grass for golf putting greens — is now produc- 
ing Super - Lawns. 
you plant stolons or the chopped grass—and 
in a few weeks you 
have a luxuri- 
ant lawn like 
the deep 
green pile 

of a Turk- 
ish car- 
pet. 


Instead of sowing seed, 









O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 









RHODODENDRONS 
Natives, Three Varieties 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA 
Fruit Trees and Fruit Plants 
Other trees and plants in variety. 
Catalogue upon request. 
MORRIS NURSERY CO. 

1133 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 








Dahlias, Glads, Cannas, 
Peonies and Iris 
Best Varieties Priced Reasonably 
ALTHA HALL GARDENS 
445 Arlington Avenue 
Clarendon Virginia 








TIGRIDIA PAVONIA BULBS 


The beautiful and rare ‘‘Tiger flower,’’ 
red with yellow spots, is grown as 
easily as gladiolus. Fine for garden 
culture. Well-grown two-year-old bulbs 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Silver Spring Maryland 








«ast DAHLIAS 
the Finest 
Send for Our Catalogue 


Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 














FRASER’S TREE BOOK 


lists the finest New Fruits, Shrubs 
and ornamentals. Full of facts to 
aid you in selecting and planting. 


SAMUEL FRAZER 
Box H Geneseo, N. Y. 
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Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








GLADIOLUS 


The Gladiolus is undoubtedly the most 
popular flower of the day, the best for 
indoor decoration, lasts the longest and 
with the greatest range of color; 
stately and beautiful. We would like 
you to send your name for a 1927 cat- 
alogue. For years northern grown seed 
have been considered the best, surely 
the same applies to bulbs, a card with 
your name and address brings our 
latest catalogue to you free of charge. 


GEORGE H. SAXE 
Grower of Gladiolus 
CHAZY, N. Y. 


1927 Catalogue 


Perennials Annuals 
Gladioli Iris 


Sent on Request 
WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 
Wakefield Mass. 


























urpee’s 
eeds 
Grow 


The vegetables or flowers you 
would like to see growing in 
your garden—read all about them 
in Burpee’s Annual. This is the 
catalog that tells the truth about 
the Best Seeds That Grow. 


Market gardeners and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference book— 
and still it is so interesting and easy to 
read that a million amateurs use it as 
their garden guide. 

If you are interested in gardening, 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you 
free. Write for your “Annual” today. 
We put the coupon here to make it easy 
for you to get Burpee’s Annual. 







$az37S 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 


FREE “~~ =... . ; 


R.-D. or Street 





THE BEST OF THE NEWER 
GLADIOLI 


R. J. W. CROW, of Simcoe, Ont., is so situated that he 
has an unusually good opportunity to observe the 
habits of many different varieties of Gladiolus and to 

note the degree of popularity which they enjoy. In a report 
published in the current number of the Canadian Horticul- 
turist, Mr. Crow says: 


‘‘T wish to mention three sorts which seem outstanding. 
They are fairly new and all three are destined to be very 
popular. 


‘‘Mrs. Leon Douglas is a giant in height and in size of flower, 
and, while it is decidedly streaked, it has, nevertheless, a good 
color. Some of the experts insist that size does not add any- 
thing to beauty but certainly it has much to do with popu- 
larity. Orange Queen is a universal favorite and my per- 
sonal opinion is that orange shades can not be excelled for 
indoor decorative purposes. The other variety I have in 
mind is Longfellow. It shows from six to eight flowers open, 
of fine wide-open form and clear self-color. I consider the 
spacing and arrangement on the stem almost perfect. 


‘‘Other varieties which have fully demonstrated their 
popularity are Giant Nymph, Elizabeth Tabor, Mrs. F. C. 
Peters, Sovereign, W. H. Phipps and Los Angeles. These are 
leaders in their own color sections. I think the most out- 
standing new variety I have seen of recent introduction is 
Coleman’s Minuet. This has all the good qualities one could 
wish for, besides a clear self-color in a rare shade, light 
lavender. Rita Beck (Fischer) is a winner in light pink 
and looks like the most outstanding thing in this section, 
although I have not seen Pearl of California, which is very 
highly spoken of. 


‘*TIn the blue section, Mrs. Van Konynenburg, light blue, is 





THE GLADIOLUS ‘‘RITA BECK’’ 
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in strongest demand and Kitchhoff’s Violet is running Veil- 
nenblau very closely in popular favor. 

‘‘There are many varieties to choose from in light yellows, 
and one of the most pleasing is Obelisque. It is a great im- 
orovement in form over Golden Measure and Flora. Mrs. 
\ustin’s Gold Eagle is very early and comes with a splendid 
stem for cutting. The color and form are excellent but it is 
not a large flower. Kunderd’s Golden Frills is a very fine 
flower of the heavily ruffled type but is deeper in color than 
several others in this section. 

‘‘In salmon-pink I have already mentioned Giant Nymph, 
Longfellow, W. H. Phipps and Los Angeles. Mrs. P. W. 
Sisson is said by some to lead this entire group. Pfitzer’s 
Triumph is a giant flower in reddish-salmon and a splendid 


self-color. Rose Mist (Fischer) is a large flowered primu- 
linus hybrid outstanding in type, spacing and color. I would 
eall it deep peach-blossom. Gladiolus Bill has a fine one in 
this color called Creatore, and Fay Lanphier is a fine large 
flower of splendid color. 

‘In light mauve and lavender Mary Frey (Gelser Bros.) 
resembles Mrs. F. C. Peters and is said to be two weeks 
earlier. I have seen nothing to equal the color of Century 
(Groff) and it is unfortunate that this variety is not better 
known. The color is rich mauve-pink of a medium shade. 
Catherine Coleman is a magnificent tall variety which de- 
serves special mention among salmon-pinks and I have seen 
no moderate priced white which can displace my former 
favorite, La Beaute. 

‘‘Other new varieties which seem to have decided value 
are Purple Queen (K) and Locarno (Hutt). The latter was 
highly thought of at Rochester by many who had never 
seen it before. There is greaty beauty in some of the stippled 
varieties. Gloriosa (Betscher) is a dream by artificial light 
and Dr. Bales’ Rose Mary is likewise very beautiful.’’ 


THE LODENSE PRIVET 


The ideal substitute for Boxwood, to serve as an edging 
plant, has not yet been found, but the Lodense Privet (Li- 
gustrum lodense) gives promise of much value as a dwarf 
edging shrub. This very new Privet can be kept to a height 
of ten or twelve inches. Of course, regular trimming is re- 
quired to keep it symmetrical. It makes slow growth when 
left alone, and forms a compact bush. By using the shears 
properly it is possible to have a very dense and handsome 
little hedge. In the South this Privet is practically evergreen, 
and even in the North, like most of the Privets, it keeps its 
foliage until late in the Winter. The plant has not been 
grown long enough for its faults, if it has any, to become 
noticeable, but on the whole it seems to be worth experiment- 
ing with. 

In this connection reference may be made to another new 
Privet, Ligustrum ibota Vicaryi. This Privet, which comes 
from France, is a yellow-leafed form. Of course, plants of 
this kind are not to be grown very freely, but there are many 
garden makers who like to find an occasional spot for them 
in massed planting. 


MAKING A PEONY SOIL 


Our lawn has a gentle slope toward the east, and on the 
. uth side we made a bed, three feet wide and about sixty 
‘cet long. We took off the sod and the top six inches of soil 
and piled it at the side. Then we took out another foot in 

epth and put it on the other side. Finally we took out still 
‘nother foot of soil and wheeled it away to fill in a low place 
1 the back yard. Next we put back into the trench the first 

ot of earth and with it about two-thirds as much old stable 
anure that had been left in a heap all winter, and it was 









Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 

This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 








Michell’s Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 


Flowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular flower ever introduced. 


e. 

Pkt. PEt ; Fu. om. 

Crimson Giant. Best red .. .20 .50 Polar Bear. Pure white ... .20 .50 
“ Scarlet Flame. Scarlet, with 

Dream. Lavender turning to blending of orange ...... 20 .50 

Purple .....++++seeeees = -50 Mixed Colors ............. 15 .30 

Exquisite. Rose color ..... -50 Collection. One packet each above 


Golden State. Orange yellow 30 -50 
Old Rose. Very attractive . .20 .50 
Oriole. Orange and gold ... .20 .50 


eight colors, $1.25 
Collection. One large packet each 
above eight colors, $3.50 


Our Complete General Oatalog for 1927, containing a complete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE ,aiis’s.. Phila., Pa. 

















WHAT TO PLANT 


The time is here to plan what you will plant this 
Spring. 

Whether it 1s Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Flowering Shrubs, Vines, or Deciduous Trees, the 
Bay State Nurseries’ stock with hundreds of dif- 
ferent varieties will enable you to have just what 


you want. 


Write today for our new descriptive catalog which 
will be ready about Feb. 15, or send us a list of 
your requirements on which we will be glad to 


quote prices. 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son 
North Abington, Mass. 
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WILSON’S 0. K. 





Trade Mark 








Registered 








PLANT 


1 Gallon, $3 














We'd Like To Have You Try It !!! 


Are you getting the desired results in keeping your plants, flowers and 
shrubs free from destructive pests? 

Thousands of prominent horticultural authorities, florists and superin- 
tendents of large estates are now using WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY—some of them exclusively. 


Order a trial can today — we know the results! 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY is sold wherever insecticides are sold— 
if not obtainable at your dealer write us. 


5 Gallons, $12 


Also makers of Wilson’s Weed Killer, the modern way to 
kili weeds, and Wilson’s Scale-O, an effective dormant spray. 
Folders mailed free on request. 


CindreaMison. 


SPRAY 


What is the reason? 


10 Gallons, $20 











Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
PAOLO POSITION WANTED 
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BROWN’S 
DAHLIA FARM 


W. F. Brown, Prop. 
UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
Dept. W. 

Grower of the World’s Choic- 
est Dahlias, over 1500 vari- 
eties. Send for catalogue, 
today, of such varieties as 
Eagle Rock Beauty, Iona Yel- 
low, tipped red, new for 
1927, Roman Eagle, Mar- 
garet Wilson, Eliza Clark 
Bull, Premier Geo. Clemen- 
ceau, said to be one of the 
finest Dahlias ever grown, 
yellow, tipped white. Send 
me $2.00 for 12 choice 
Dahlias worth $5.00. 
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On private estate with cottage. Head 
gardener, 22 years’ experience at green- 
house and general work. Honest and 
can furnish references. No children. O. 
W. B., care of Horticulture. 
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Matthews Seeds 


We have a new type of Godetia, called 
Whitneyii Azaleiflora, which is per- 
fectly hardy and yet looks like an 
Azalea from a greenhouse. There is a 
place for this in every garden. 

Our Sweet Peas are known all over the 
world and our Asters are unsurpassed. 
You will find our catalogue of choice 
flower seeds contains many good hints 
for beginners. Write for it. 


A. & S. MATTHEWS 


Seedgrowers 
Westholme a. < 








RARE BARGAINS 


In Sterling Hardy Materials that 
form the basis of landscape work 
for all homes. Give date preferred 
for shipping. 


RHODOS. LEUCOTHOE 
KALMIAS HEMLOCK 
HOLLY RED CEDAR 


BOXWOOD WHITE PINE 


and other handsome trees and shrubs. 
Samples of those above named — 
sturdy, bushy little trees, 1 to 1% ft., 
B. & B., by express your expense, 1 of 
each $7. 

The 5 Broad Leaves for $5; the 8 Coni- 
fers, $2.50. 


SEEDLINGS FROM BEDS, 6 to 10 in., 
packed in bundles of 10, Broad leaves, 
$2.50; Conifers, $1.50. 


Hardy Evergreen Gardens 
Marion North Carolina 











Established 1866 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 
Choice line of 


Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines and Evergreens 


NATIVE PLANT MATERIAL 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 




















mixed thoroughly as it went into the trench. Lastly, the top 
soil was shoveled back and raked over. 

The bed was left to settle for a week and then we set in the 
Peony roots, three feet apart— beginning with Festiva 
Maxima at the west end. Next we used several shades of 
pink, from very light to a crimson rose, ending with a rich 
garnet variety from an old time garden. 

The first season, nearly all the plants set buds, but we 
screwed our courage up tight, shut our eyes and cut all the 
buds off. 

The second year we were giad we had done so, for the 
plants certainly showed that it had paid us to conserve their 
energy by giving them time to adjust themselves in root 
growth. 

—K. W. Lawson. 
‘‘The Homestead,’’ Edgewater, N. J. 


COMMON NAMES FOR UN- 
COMMON PERENNIALS 


It is hoped that means will be found soon to set a perma- 
nent label before every hardy plant in the collection of the 
Harvard Botanic Garden. It is felt that this label should 
bear the correct Latin name, a common name and the place 
from which the plant came. This three-line label seems most 
quickly, cheaply and permanently made on an aluminum strip 
about three by five inches, this attached to a wooden stake. 
The cost of machine, the materials and the labor of making 
10,000 labels will be considerable (more than ten cents per 
plant), but until these identifying tags are affixed to the 
plants the collection is of no use to visitors. Careful office 
records are kept of the plants in each bed, and as soon as 
gifts are received for this purpose the work can be begun. 

Some plants will require careful study before labelling, 
and in some cases the most correct scientific name is in doubt, 
as there is no one authority for all hardy plants; but the great- 
est difficulty will be in finding common names for plants which 
now have none. ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’’ will be used as 
far as it goes, but in it many common names are lacking, and 
only the most common herbs are listed. Several books, as Mrs. 
Sedgwick’s ‘‘Garden Month by Month,’’ give others; the spe- 
cial floras, as Britton & Brown, Standley, Jepson, ete., have the 
local names of most of our native herbs. Plants long in culti- 
vation in Europe have common names in Loudon’s Cyclopedia, 
and some of our recent species are given a name in the current 
English garden magazines. A published name that has obvious 
meaning will be used when possible, but as a last resort com- 
mon names must be manufactured. The labor of finding com- 
mon names will be longer, but less expensive, than making the 
labels themselves. Suggestions on the sources of common names 
will be received gratefully. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, 
Harvard University. 


COMING EVENTS 


Chicago, Ill., March 7-12. Chicago Spring Flower Show in Hotel 
Sherman. 


Detroit, Mich., March 12-20. The Eighth National Flower Show 
in Convention Hall, jointly with the 43rd annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 


New York City, March 21-26. The 14th International Flower Show 
under the auspices of the New York Florists Club and the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at the Grand Central Palace. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 22-26. The Second Philadelphia Flower 
Show in the Commercial Museum. 


Cleveland, O., March 26-April 2. The Second Cleveland Flower 
Show in the Public Auditorium. 


Boston, Mass., March 30-April 3. Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 
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STRONG FIELD GROWN 


GLADIOLUS, Seed from choice varieties. 
Per OZ. ..++.+- 5.00 
Delphinium, rn, sky blue, 2 y 
plants, per $2. 


Delphinium, Sansdacee,” sky blue, 1 = 
plants, per doz. ..............0; 1.50 
Deiphiniam, Burbanks hybrids, 1 yr. 
plants, per doz. .......seeeseeees 2.00 
Coreopsis, lanceolata grdfl., 1 yr. vane 
per ie Ss ate ges” ahead ‘~~ 
Digitalis, giant shirley, P 

G08. sess . 106 6000600 680.0 +64 690% - $2.50 
Gaillardis, grandiflora, 1 yr. plants, = 


B08. shkviaeneawbeieesesuwesemad $1.5 
llardia, mixed, 1 plants, per doz. 
* - $1.00 


Gr psophila, Grdfi., fi. pl., 2 yr. plants, 75 per 
Pansy, chsles tpecgloni, ‘May "ist to 
15th delivery. a by Express or 
Parcel Post. 5a 100 $5.00 

L. L. 


Box A Copemish, Mich. 








DALHIAS 


Look for Trade 


For over & 
third of a cen- 
tury this Trade 
Mark has 
stood for qual- 
ity and fair 
dealing. Stock 
true to name, 
strong and free 











Catsuiuogue tree. 


from disease. Send today. 
42 years @ Ce 
. W. WILMORE 


Box 382 Denver, Col. 


Woke cas 


Illustrated catalog free on request 


M. G. TYLER 
1660 Denver Avenue, Portland, Oregon 











Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 











DIRIGO GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 


Our new price list is ready for you. 

Study the prices; and remember they 

cover choice, True-to-name bulbs. 
Over 150 sterling varieties 


JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Cencord St. Portland, Maine 














KEMP’S Wonder 


GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS 

1927 Catalogue now ready. Featuring the 
cream of the world’s finest creations in 
these two wonderful Garden Flowers. It 
is free to all applicants. 

J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 

Breeder and Grower 
Box 18-B Little Silver, N. J. 








GROW GLADIOLUS 


the most satisfactory garden flower 
in existence. My new catalog lists 
235 of the newest and best varie- 
ties as well the older standard 
kinds. The prices will surprise you. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 
BURLINGTON VERMONT 
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NEW ROSES PROPOSED FOR 
REGISTRATION 


The following Roses have been approved by the Registration 
Committee of the American Rose Society, and notification 
having been sent to the foreign countries, are proposed for 
registrations as follows: 


Name—CLIMBING ROSE MARIE. Originated by Pacific Rose 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Class—H. T. E 


problems demanding im- 
mediate action. 


Parentage—Sport of Rose Marie 


FORTHE 
AMATEUR) 


bulbs; innumerable ates pointers; heavily illus- 





trated with plans, diagrams, etc. 


50,000 copies attest this book's popularity. 
tive 4-color cover; paper $1.10, cloth $1.65, 


eye 


S in a class by_ itself. 


I No other garde ning au- 
thority approaches it in 


its completeness. Within 
its 384 pages the inquir- 
ing amateur will find in- 
formation and instruction 
on every possible subject 
connected with a flower, 
fruit or vegetable garden, 
even to preserving, can- 
ning and storing. How to 
lay out the home grounds; 

ail about trees, shrubs, 


GUIDE 


Sales of over 
Attrac- 


VERY enthusiastic gar- 
dener runs up agai st 


In this 


hae book he will invariably | 
Description: a meg Ft A R D E N 
3 ‘ . eal solution. **1001”’’ also 
Habit of plant—Climbing contains a wealth of other 
Character of foliage—Abundant, glossy, dark green, large _ inten gee wine Suter. (Nt ESTIONS: 
. . nation. r 
Freedom of growth and hardiness—Very vigorous a, + Pape r $1.05; cloth 
2.15. Postpaid. 


Flower—Very large 
Color—Deep pink 


De, La Mare Garden 





ANSWERED) 


Books are popular books; 
Form—F ull written by experts, their contents are dependable, 
Fragrance and bud—Strong, long pointed buds moe on Ty subjects lucidly, thoroughly and yet 
Petalage—Very double Our 64-page book catalog No. 13, descrihing 800 


Freedom of bloom and lasting quality—plenty, lasting long 
The Rose is similar to Bush Rose Marie, but is different in color, 
being deeper and climbs high. 


Name—FONTANELLE. Originated by E. G. Hill, Richmond, Ind. 
Class—H. T. x Pernetiana 
Parentage—Butterfly seedling x Pernetiana 


Description : 
Habit of plant—Very strong grower 
Character of foliage—Intermediate between classes 
Freedom of growth and hardiness—Very free grower, not tried 
outdoors 
Flower—Enormous 
Color—Yellow, deepening to gold in cool weather 
Form—Finely rounded 
Fragrance and bud—Pointed, has a sweet odor 
Petalage—35 and over 


books on gardening and allied subjects, Mree. 
A.T. De La Mare Co. Inc. 448 c West 37th St. N.Y. City 











Has freedom of bloom and lasting quality. 


. —Robert Pyle, Secretary. 
West Grove, Pa. 


CLIANTHUS 


The writer would very much like to know why seeds of 
Clianthus puniceus, C. puniceus albus and C. Dampieri, seem 
to be unobtainable, either in America or Europe. True, sev- 
eral houses offer the seed and orders have been placed with 
several firms both here and abroad for the past three years, 
but up to the present time we have got nothing but Swain- 
sona galegifolia. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 











JUST OUT! 


New Catalog of Practical 
Garden Books 


Reliable information on _ the 
best methods of raising flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, or 
any other subject pertaining to 
rural life. Books that will show you 
how to raise things. Written by authors 
of national reputation. Read and make 
your reading count—increase your effi- 
ciency. 

Send for your copy today 
Over 500 modern books fully described. 
Free to you on request. 

Founded 1836 


Orange Judd Publishing Company 
17 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 








Diacy/ 








Create a little king- 
dom of your own by 
fencing in the boun- 
daries of your home with a hand-made 
Leadclad Lawn Fence. 

A thick coating of pure lead protects ev- 
ery twist and strand of a Leadclad Lawn 
Fence giving years’ longer service than 
ordinary galvanized fence. 
Costs no more to erect. 
log and prices. 


LEADCLAD WIRE CO. 
1249 Plainfield Ave., Moundsville, W. Va. 





Write for cata- 











Announcing 





tains in pictures and text. 


beauty and interest of your garden. 


Georgia. 
Book.” 





Moon’s Garden Book 


160th Anniversary Edition 


Moon’s Garden Book is an encyclopedia of garden information. In 
planning your garden and in preparing your order, you will find it a 
time and labor saver because of the wealth of information it con- 


Besides the popular and indispensable old favorites among plants, 
you will find many new and uncommon kinds that will add to the 


This Reference Book is Free east of the Mississippi and north of 
Just mail a postal, asking us to send you the “Garden Year 


Moon’s Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 
MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is one mile from Trenton, N. J. 
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A Breck Specialty 





Lily of the Valley 
for forcing in the Home 

Throughout the Winter season we sup- 
ply to an exacting clientele fancy 
bowls and pots filled with Lily of the 
Valley growing in specially prepared 
bulb Fibre. 

Prices, according to the container se- 
lected, $1.75 to $10.00. 

We are at all times prepared to sup- 
py the highest grade of Pips for forc- 


Per bunch of 25 pips, postpaid = 25 
Per 100 pips, postpaid 8.00 
Bulb Fibre (prepared) per quart .15 


BRECKS 


85 State Street Boston 
Telephone your orders to us at 
Congress 8220 
Send for Catalogue 





'FLOWERI te 
CRAB TREES 


Abundant reward comes to the home- 
owner who plants Flowering Crabs or 
Cherries. Every Spring they burst out 
as giant showy bouquets. We are pre- 
pared with a large assortment—2 to 7 
feet high—according to variety. Order 
several and be glad always. These and 
hundreds of other items are listed and 
priced in the New 





NURSERY 
COLE carat oc 


Shrubs is the New Jap- FREE 
anese Red-Leaved Bar- 

berry, a ‘‘burning bush’’ in Summer, 
in Winter festooned with fat scarlet 
berry-beads. Order some. 

We grow Ornamental and Shade Trees, 
Evergreens and Evergreen Shrubs, 
Fruit Trees, Hardy Perennials, Roses, 
etc., all dug, packed and shipped to 
satisfy every buyer, 100 per cent. 
Write for the catalog now. 

The Cole Nursery Company 

Forty-six Years at Painesville, Ohio 
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PLANT AND FLOWER FRIENDS— 
OLD AND NEW* 


USCARI BOTRYOIDES COERULEUM is the Grape 

Hyacinth which has become naturalized in America. 

The white variety, M. botryoides album, is rarely 
seen, but is lovely in itself and very nice in mixture with the 
blue. 


Only in very old gardens in Virginia do we often find Tulipa ~ 


sylvestris, the wild English Tulip. It is usually naturalized 
in the grass and is one of the best flowers of early spring. The 
most beautiful of the Tulip species and fortunately the one 
easiest to get established is Tulipa Kaufmanniana, which blooms 
usually in late March. Tulipa persica, a graceful flower, yellow 
inside and bronze without, is one of the easy ones. T. Clusiana, 
when it is happy, is the happiest of flowers, increasing and 
seeding itself and always a joy, with its pure white flamed 
with carmine. It is very capricious and only experience can 
show whether it will stay with you. 

The treatment of these Tulip species is quite different from 
that of the border Tulips. They do not care for the fat food the 
border Tulips delight in, although they all like woods’ earth. 
They should not be disturbed, but allowed to increase and seed 
themselves as they will. Our voracious quarantine is making 
us nervously anxious to get these lovely things while they are 
gettable, for who knows when Tulips will be black-listed. The 
most striking novelties in border Tulips that have come to my 
attention are the Darwin Tulips, Afterglow and Chant de 
Cygne. Afterglow is a sport of Baronne de la Tonnaye and is 
an indescribable mingling of rose and orange and salmon. 
Chant de Cygne, is really imposing, enormous in size, gorgeous 
in color, a glowing rosy red that keeps its quality to the last. 
In a border of many varieties, it and King George the Fifth, 
were most admired. But the most beautiful Tulip in the world 
is the very oldest, and that is lovely, lovely Zonerschoon, ex- 
pensive, slow to increase, and not very vigorous in growth, but 
in its warm ivory and clear pink, its perfection of form, its 
delicacy of marking incomparable. 


One of the oldest of spring flowering bulbs, the most gor- 
geous and perhaps the most seldom used, is the Crown Im- 





*From an article by Mrs. Floyd Harris in ‘‘Garden Gossip,’’ published by the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 
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‘Rare ‘Plants from ‘Hicks 


There’s a Feel o’ Spring 
in the March Wind 


HIS month, if all goes well, there will be a “feel o’ spring’ 

in the air. You will want to get into the garden, uncover 

the bulbs and some of the plants, turn under the mulch, and 
loosen the soil around the shrubs. 


You can plant anything you choose. It is a good time to set big 
trees—Norway Maples, Lindens, Oaks, Evergreens—in variety. 
Flowering shrubs set this month are likely to give some blooms 
in season. Hicks can supply all these trees and shrubs at reason- 
able prices, and guarantees them to grow. 


Hicks Guarantees These Trees to Live and Grow 


These big trees can be planted safely this month, or any other month, 
by Hick’s improved methods—for ‘‘if you love a plant you can make 
it grow any time.’’ Our methods are so distinct that we can guarantee 
trees and shrubs from our Nurseries to live and grow, no matter 
whether your grounds are on Long Island or a thousand miles 
from here. 

Hicks Nurseries will be pleased to mail you a copy of their latest 
catalogue, or to give a full information about the rare plants and 
trees that are produced at Westbury. 


“Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. 1., New York 
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Climbing H, 
(Schizophragma Hydrangeoides) 
WE have a few strong a grown 

plants of this beautiful and un- 
usual vine, named from the resemblance 
of its flowers to some of the hydrangeas. 
Attractive for its bright green leaves 
alone, and during the summer will clothe 


tree trunk, wall, or terrace with sur- 
passing loveliness. 


Chinese Fleecevi 
(Polygonum Auberti) 

A hardy, vigorous plant which com- 
pletely covers itself with long sprays of 
delicate pure white bloom. Remarkably 
effective when allowed to twine about 
an old tree or like object, soon convert- 
ing ugliness to beauty. The variety 
offered is superior to others because of 
larger flowers and freedom from diseases 
which often affected earlier varieties. 


Strong Pot Plants § 
Either Kind, each 
$5 


A Half Dozen of Either 
Kind or 3 of Each Kind 
Supplies Limited. Order Early. 
. GARDEN BOOK 
FREE! 


Comprehensi ve. 
Descriptive. Illus- 
trated. Interesting. 


Helpful. Ask for it. 


Flhott Ea Co 


1889 ~192; 
715 Magee Bldg. ~ , oan Pa. 











Readers of ‘‘Horticulture’’ wishing for 


pleasant, comfortable rooms in the coun- 
try, apply to Box 975, Westboro, Mass. 


GLOXIN IAS 


Fiske’s Superb Strain 
Mammoth Bulbs 
Each, 60c Dozen, $6.00 
Our 1927 Seed Annual mailed 
upon request. Send for 
one today. 

FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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perial. There is the gayest, the most effective early spring 
planting in a Loudoun garden. It is a double border, on each 
side of a long grass path; Kaiserkroon Tulips, back of these 
Poet’s Narcissus (ornatus, the early one) back of them great 
clumps of the stately orange Crown Imperial, and all against 
the delicate whiteness of Spiraea Thunbergii. Old, old mate- 
rial, all of it, but used in an inspired way. 

The modern hybridists have done wonders for the Lupin, 
and for those who can grow them, they give a surprising range 
of colors, from white, through every imaginable shade of 
lavender and purple and a good variety of pink. 

The newest of all are the bronzes and yellows. Thompson 
& Morgan offer seed of all of these. For those who cannot grow 
Lupins, Baptisia australis will be found a very satisfactory 
substitute. It has not the variety of color that the Lupin has, 
but its lavender bloom which comes with the Iris, resembles 
very much the Lupins’ bloom, is finer in texture and clearer in 
color and its excellent foliage is presentable throughout the 
growing season. It is one of the hardiest of plants and lives 
as long as the Dictamnus. 

In England there is much interest in the garden forms of 
Mulleins, or Verbascums. One, Verbascum phoenicum, can 
be heartily recommended. It is biennial, but blooms the same 
year from seed if started early. Its best place is in an informal 
planting, or among rocks, where its delicate spires of pastel 
shades are not overpowered by showier neighbours. 

Among the annuals, a real novelty is Diascia from South 
Africa. It was first noticed in a friend’s garden, where it was 
just beginning to bloom, hadn’t at all got into its stride, but 
even so, it was a remarkably telling plant. From any point in 
that large garden, crowded with beautiful things, where it 
eould be seen, one’s eye was caught by its delicious pink. It 
blooms all summer and while not an edging plant, it is for the 
foreground of the border. Seed can be had from Thompson & 
Morgan and it would be well when ordering to get three or 
four packets. 

As a rule we use too little of the grey foliaged plants. Prop- 
erly placed they give an indescribable air of refinement and 
permanence to a garden planting. For an edging plant, noth- 
ing is better than Stachys lanata, the old-fashioned Lamb’s 
Ear. It must, for this purpose, be shorn of its not very inter- 
esting and rather untidy flower and kept rather severely in 
check. It can be used as an unbroken border, or at intervals, 
alternating irregularly with Scotch Pinks, a very interesting 
contrast in grays—the foliage of the pinks quite bluish, the 
Stachys silvery white. Between these, to make a continuous 
border, low annuals should always be subordinated to the 
masses of gray foliage. 


THE STRIPED SQUILL 


One of the most fascinating of the spring flowering bulbs 
is Puschkinia libanotica (P. scilliodes), which, despite its 
rather ponderous name, is in reality, very dainty. It is com- 
monly called the ‘‘Striped Squill,’’ and belongs to the Liliacae. 

The foliage of this bulb is a dark green and linear, or lance- 
shaped, the leaves being from four to six inches long. The 
name ‘‘Striped Squill’’ is given to Puschkinia, no doubt, from 
the unusual marking of the flowers—each pale blue petal hav- 
ing a dark blue stripe down the centre. The general color 
effect at a little distance is a very soft, pale blue. The flowers 
which are borne in clusters, or crowns on stems four to six 
inches high, bloom in late April or early May. 

The Puschkinia prefers a light but fairly rich soil, and 
thrives in a sunny but sheltered spot. The bulbs should be 
planted in the fall, about three to four inches deep, and will 
need in this climate, a light mulch of leaves, which should be 
removed when the other bulbs are uncovered. At Lowthorpe 
School, where I first discovered this pretty little flower, it was 
effectively naturalized in masses along the ‘‘ Woodland Walk,”’ 
and is apparently quite hardy here. 


Groton, Mass. —Margaret I. Jardine. 





Seasonable Suggestions 
Annual Flower Seeds for Early Sowing 


SALVIAS 


Bonfire. Bright scarlet; compact bushy habit. Packet, 20 cts.; % oz., $1.50. 

Splendens. all spikes of scarlet flowers. Packet, 10 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 

~~ ." — variety with brilliant scarlet blooms. Packet, 25 cts.; 
oz.. 

Parinacea. — graceful spikes of delicate lavender-blue. Packet, 25 cts.; 


% os., 75 cts 
STOCKS 


oom rl Very earl Looe spies 98 te of Segreat. double blooms. White, 
Bius, Bri ellow, Salmon- Pink, Blood-Red, Lavender, Dark 
et” right Rose, Crimson, £ Light Blue. Each, packet, 15 cts.; % oz., $1.00. 

auty-Flowering. Long spikes of fragrant very double flowers. 
“Tae lossom, white shaded carmine; Violet een; © 
pale pink; Rose of Nice, carmine-rose; Princess May, yellow; Queen 
Alexandra, lilac-rose; Beauty of Nice, flesh pink; Summer Night, dark 
violet; Snowdrift, pure white; Crimson King Each, packet, 25 cts.; 
% oz., $1.00. 
VERBENAS 

We offer the following colors selected from a greatly improved strain, produc- 
ing mammoth blooms of brilliant coloring. Giant Blue, Giant Pink, Giant 
Scarlet, Giant White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; % oz., 75 cts. 


VINCAS 


Bright colored blooms; ey very ornamental, being a handsome shade of 
glossy deep green. Bright Rose; White with Bose Eye; ay -y delicate 
shade of pale pink; Pure White. Each, packet, 10 cts.; % oz., 

For complete list of Flower Seeds, V egetable Seeds, Plants, ae refer to 


our new 1927 Garden Annual, a copy of which will be sent on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 








IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 


When considering where to place your order, don’t be influenced by 
price alone. More depends on what you get than on what you pay. | 
make no extravagant promises. My customers advertise my stock bet- 
ter than I can do it. Please listen! “I have ordered things from you 
several times before and want to express my appreciation of the stock 
sent me, as well as your promptness in filling the orders. Your iris, 
peonies and phlox are the handsomest things in my garden, and the en- 
closed list of iris gives me nearly as many varieties as you have in 
your catalog. I have taken several prizes at our Garden Club, and 
passers by always stop and exclaim over the beauty of your flowers.” 
May I Send You My Catalog? 
HE WHO SERVES BEST, PROFITS MOST 
GEO. N. SMITH _ 167 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








More than 100 uncommon varieties 


Hardy Wild Flowers Orchadotte Nurseries 


Specialize in 


IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H, West Point, Pa. 


Write for new descriptive list 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
Forestburg Texas 























Six of the Best Phlox 
Ever Introduced 


DAYBREAK, a lovely shell pink 

E. V. DEBS, a brilliant crimson 

VICTOR HEURLIN,, a charming old rose 

JULIUS HEURLIN, a clear salmon pink 
SUNSHINE, a fine deep pink 

MONATIQUOT, a crimson scarlet with a white center 


These Phlox are the choicest selections from thousands of seed- 
lings. They will add greatly to the beauty of any garden. Only 
strong, thrifty plants sent out. 


$5.00 A DOZEN 
Two of each or all of a kind 


Blue Hill Nurseries 


SOUTH BRAINTREE 
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Ls ap eA Sie 


house and the workroom. 
of bundling up to go to it, and added 
compartment, and joined it by a glass 


to ateps leading off his library. 


Do These Things 


Mean Anything To 


Are you anything like H. S. Howe of 
Brookline, Massachusetts? 

Are you getting the kick out of life 
that he does? 

Every morning before going to busi- 
ness, he steps down in his glass gar- 
den, reads his paper, and on leaving, 
picks a carnation for his buttonhole. 

And then after he’s gone, Mrs. Howe 
has an hour or so fussing around 
among her flower favorites. 

It’s very difficult, very difficult indeed, 
to be in such a sun flooded spot, amidst 
its warmth and flower fragrance, and 
not find yourself humming an old 
favorite that comes back to you from 
yesteryears. 


First Mr. Howe had a one-compartment green- 
Then he grew tired 





another 
passage 


You see how success- 
fully the passage link- 
up was made. 


You? 


Isn’t it time more of us took time to 
let these wholesome contentment-bring- 
ing things become a part of our daily 
lives? 

Isn’t it time you had a conservatory 
or a greenhouse to do their vital part 
in insuring such worth-while possess- 
ments ? 

Wouldn’t you like to see some photo- 
graphs of Mr. Gould’s Glass Garden, 
near Baltimore? 

They show another interesting way 
of having it open right off the resi- 
dence. 

Or, if you rather, one of us will call 
at your convenience. 

Which shall it be? 





Jord, «. Fyurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
_ Boston Cleveland Denver 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Can. Greensboro 


Commerce Bldg. 


Toronto 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


704 E. Carrie Ave. 


Jackson Bldg. 


124 Stanley St. N. Carolina 


St. Catharines 
Ontario, Can. 


Buffalo 











GLAD 


20 named varieties for . 


HENRY E. 


889 N. UNION STREET 


100 bulbs, 40 named varieties, for 
Fine Planting Stock 


BULBS 


PATTERSON 


ROCKLAND, MASS. 








THE CARPET PLANT 
(Sagina Glabra) 


Has emerald green cushions of moss- 
like growth. Covered in Spring with 
tiny white flowers. It may be walked 
on without injury. 


Each 30c, Doz. $3 
R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 


Meet us on the third floor of the 
NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 
March 21-26 





Bhododendron Maximum 


8 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ $18.50 

Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmias Latifolia) 

2 to 8 feet, per 100 ....... 17.50 
Hemlock 

8 to 4 feet, per 100 ........ 15.00 
Holly—tThe Berried Kind 

2 to 8 feet, per 100 ....... 25.00 


25 at the 100 Rates 


All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 
Burlapped. Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 
Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 











Doeville, Tenn. 











GLADIOLI AT THE HARVARD 
BOTANIC GARDEN 


COLLECTION of Gladiolus species has been started at 

the Harvard Botanic Garden and at present there are 

over twenty in various stages of growth, from seed- 
lings to the flowering size. 

It is hoped to have sufficient of each this year to try in three 
different positions; namely, on a border outside, in a cold- 
frame with protection of sash, and in pots in a greenhouse. 
The description given the following growing here is taken 
from the Cornell Extension Bulletin of Gladiolus Studies I. 
The Garden would be pleased to accept any species not given 
in the following list : 

Species 
G. angustus Linn. 


G. blandus Aiton, 
1789 

G. blandus var. 
pallidus 

G. blandus var. 
albidus 

G. calistris 


Color of Flowers 
White, three lower segments 
with bright purple spots 

White, tinged red 


Habitat 
Cape Colony 


Cape Colony 


Pale lavender with crimson 
blotches base of upper seg- 
ments 

Bright purple, lower segments 
with white line down centre 


G. communis Linn. Central Europe 


G. Cooperi ; 

G. cuspidatus Jacq. Cape Colony White or pale pink, lower seg- 
ments 

G. debilis Ker, 1825 Cape Colony White, two inner segments 


with lilac or claret red blotch 
in throat 
Yellowish green, minutely 
grained claret-purple 
Yellowish white, more or less 
tinged purple brown 
Yellow, dotted inside with red 
Dark purple 


G. dracocephalus Natal 
Hook. 

G. grandis Thunb. Cape Colony 
1807 

Cape Colony 

Europe, Asia 


G. hirsutus Jacq. 

G. imbricatus Linn. 

G. palustris 

G. primulinus 
Baker, 1890 

G. psittacinus 
Hook. 1830 


Tropical Africa Uniform primrose yellow 


South Africa Upper segments dark crimson, 
lower segments red and yel- 
low 

G. quartinianus Mts. Trop. Africa Bright yellow or bright red 

A. Rich. 1851 

G. recurvus, Linn. Yellowish white, much flushed 


Cape Colony 
with dark lilac (very fra- 


grant) 
G. Reuteri 
G. Saundersii Hook. Cape Colony Bright scarlet, three lower 
1870 segments with great blotch 


of white, spotted with scar- 
let in throat 
Bright purple, lower segments 
with white central line 
Upper segments purple, lower 
segments white with purple 


G. segetum Ker, Medit. region 
1804 


G. triphyllus Sibth. Cyprus 


blotches 

G. tristis Linn. Cape Colony Yellowish white, _ slightly 
flushed purple-black on 
Keel. Fragrant 

G. tristis var. Cape Colony White? 


concolor 
G. undulatus Jacq. 
G. Wordsworthiae 


Cape Colony Milk white, with a red Keel 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


COLTNESS GEM DAHLIAS 


An article in the February 15 issue of Horticulture deals 
with Dahlias called Coltness Gem hybrids. The writer says 
there are very few tubers in America. That may be of the 
hybrids, but I have not seen any I considered worth propa- 
gating, as they come in all colors and heights, whereas the 
original Coltness Gem can be relied upon. This is the variety 
seen in the parks and cemeteries in England. I have been 
growing them in America for years and have tubers enough 
to supply all the parks and cemeteries. This is the time to 
propagate by cuttings for planting in June. The color is 
dark red, fifteen inches high. 

—Arthur E. Urquhart. 
Danvers, Mass. 
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NEW WAYS TO COMBAT THE 
JAPANESE BEETLE 


HILE the Japanese beetle has come to stay, there will 

in a few years’ time be but little trouble from it, for 

the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
co-operating states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware are working hard introducing parasites which will 
. automatically control the beetle. Some years must pass, how- 
ever, before the importation, breeding and disseminating of 
parasites will have sufficiently progressed so that the layman 
ean realize what is going on. 

In the meantime for the protection of all trees and shrubs, 
except fruit trees, the beetle entomologists are advising a 
coated arsenate of lead spray. Four pounds are diluted with 
fifty gallons of water. Coated arsenate of lead is nothing 
but the common paste form of arsenate of lead to which the 
manufacturer has added sodium oleate and lead acetate. 
Directions for making it at home may be secured from the 
Japanese Beetle Laboratory at Riverton, N. J. 

Coated arsenate of lead is more effective because the coat- 
ing prevents the arsenic’s taking effect on the beetle as soon 
as it gets into the beetle’s stomach. The beetle eats enough 
to kill it. The toxic action of ordinary arsenate of lead is 
noticeable as soon as it gets into the stomach so that the 
beetles leave for better feeding grounds without having 
taken enough to kill them. 

The coated arsenate of lead is not advised for Apples 
because of the danger of its sticking too long, the residue 
later causing complications, particularly on export fruit. 
The recommendations to protect Apples are three pounds of 
powdered arsenate of lead, two pounds of ordinary flour to 
fifty gallons of water. The flour causes the lead to stick long 
enough to be effective. 

To prepare for use mix the arsenate of lead and flour 
together while dry, then add enough water to make a 
smooth paste. Finally add more water to make a thin paste 
that can readily be poured into the spray tank. This material 
should be strained into the tank to remove lumps which 
might clog the nozzles. 

For Peaches, use one and one-half pounds of dry arsenate 
of lead and two pounds of flour in fifty gallons of water. In 
addition the ‘‘milk’’ from three pounds of slaked lime must 
be added to prevent burning. 


Luring the Beetles to Their Death 


The average amateur gardener is not satisfied to follow the 
best commercial practice. He wants action in killing beetles 
and lots of it. The beetle entomologists, assisted by chemists, 
have worked hard and long on contact sprays. They have 
found a good attractant and effective contact spray. Geraniol 
attracts the beetles. It is applied as an emulsion. The emul- 
sion is made of 124 grains of sodium oleate, 12 ounces of 
water and 314 ounces of geraniol. To use, dilute this stock 
solution, one part to 250 parts of water. It may be used 
weaker but not stronger. If used stronger, burning of the 
foliage will result. 

Geraniol is derived from citronella and some other essen- 
tial oils. So attractive is it to the beetles that they will come 
for a quarter of a mile to partake of it. Geraniol costs any- 
where from $1.50 to $4.50 a pound. The pure is 83 per cent 
geraniol, but weaker extracts seem to work just as well. 

Having attracted the beetles in large numbers by spraying 
the geraniol here and there about the place on trees and 
shrubs, the murderous instincts of the amateur may be 
appeased by applying a sodium oleate (oleoresin of pyre- 
thrum) spray. A long name, hard to say, and, likewise, some 
trouble to make. The Federal Government has published 
this formula; you can get it by writing to the Japanese 
Beetle Laboratory at Riverton, N. J. To save you the trouble 
of making, two firms have been making it during the past 





They are always in blossom and 


VIOLA BLUE PERFECTION: 


Any of the above 


The much admired new hybrid. 
waved petals. 
the season. 


VIOLA CORNUTA and VIOLA 
shaped. Always in bloom. 


For the rock or wild garden. 


VIOLA PUBESCENS. 


copy may be had upon request. 





GARDEN VIOLAS 


To the lover of plants none are more endeared than the little Violas. 


ground near taller perennials or in the rock garden. 


VIOLA LUTEA: Butter yellow. 
VIOLA WHITE PERFECTION: 


VIOLA ADMIRATION: Revel purple. 
5c each. $1.50 per 12. 

VIOLA JERSEY GEM 

Bright violet blue, with conspicuously 

Flowers violet shaped and large. 


Price 35c each. 
We also offer the two-horned violets: 
ALBA. Soft lavender or white. 


s Price 20c each. 
Lastly we wish to mention the lovely native Violas which bloom in May. 


VIOLA CANADENSIS. Exceedingly dainty white with lavender reflex. 
The downy yellow violet. 
These are 20c each. $2.00 per 12. 


In our new Spring catalog we list a complete collection of hardy 
perennials, shrubs, vines, roses, evergreens, shade trees, and fruit. A 


GEO. D. AIKEN BoxG _ Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy.” 


find countless uses, carpeting the 
We offer:— 


Snowy white. 
Shimmering shades of blue. 


A sheet of bloom all through 
$3.50 per 12. 
Violet 


$2.00 per 12. 











NEW GLADIOLUS 


ANZAC, large imported salmon, red 
I eee Le ea ait Was 66.5 0w te 05 .50 

FAY LANPHIER, coral lustre ...... -25 

LOELLA, smoky old rose .......... 35 


ORANGE PRINCE, very popular ... 
The set of four, $1 

Send for my 36-page retail GLADIOLUS 

CATALOG. 40 illustrations. IT’S FREE! 
HOWARD M. GILLET 

Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 


15 





ROLPH’'S REVERSIBLE 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 














Glen Head 





ao 


| PEONIES 





T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner 





Cedar Hill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 





New York 





LILACS 


IRISES 


Albert Lahodny 
Manager 
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= The 
= Star 


Dozen 


a prize 
selection 


The ‘‘Star Dozen”’ offers 
you America’s twelve 
most satisfactory and 
best-liked roses—chosen 
by rose experts and gen- 
erously approved by 
leading members of the 
American Rose Society. 
The ‘Star Dozen’’ is 
made up of roses all dif- 
ferent in color — red, 
yellow, pink and white. 
These splendidly vig- 
orous ‘‘Star’’ roses are 
tested and tried. They 
will grow well and 
bloom profusely, under 
average conditions—they 
bloom or your money is 
refunded. 

Every rose in the ‘Star 
Dozen” isasturdy, 3-sea- 
son, field-grown plant, 
grown by rose experts 
and with scientifically- 
correct methods—the re- 
sult of our 30 years of 
study and experimenta- 
tion. It is this ‘Star’ 
care that gives you most 
blooms per dollar! 
Ordered individually the ‘‘Star Dozen” 
would cost you $12.75. Ordered all 
at one time only $10.50 — you save 
two dollars and a quarter! 


A special offer— 
“Hugonis” Free! 





















































If you order your “Star Dozen’’ now, 
we will send FREE one Rose Hugonis, 
The Golden Rose of China—the rosa 
that blooms earliest in the Spring. 
‘‘Hugonis”’ is a wonder and we intro- 
duced it at $5.00 per plant—so don’t 
miss this opportunity to get the ‘Star 
Dozen”’ and Rosa Hugonis, all for only 
$10.50. Order today! 

Our ‘‘Star Guide to Good Roses,’’ 100 
pages, profusely illustrated, describes 
over 200 varieties 
—old favorites as 


season, and another in New York, I understand, will supply 
it next season. Follow the directions on the can. 

So effective is this contact spray where beetles have been 
collected in large numbers by the geraniol and then sprayed 
with the poison, that in one instance, of which I was told, a 
decidedly unpleasant odor from the decaying beetles de- 
veloped in a few days. 

Where infestations are heavy in lawns and golf courses 
the grubs eat the grass roots, killing the sod. There is an 
easily made carbon disulphide emulsion which may be ap- 
plied to the lawn to kill the grubs in the soil. This likewise 
may be bought ready prepared. 

In infested areas a very effective preventative is the addi- 
tion of the ordinary acid arsenate of lead of commerce to 
the soil. About 1,500 pounds to the acre of dry arsenate of 
lead is broadcast over the ground and worked into the 
ground to a depth of about three inches. Soil so treated will 
not support Japanese beetle grubs for three years. Grass will 
thrive on soil so treated but soil in which trees and shrubs 
are growing should not be treated with arsenate of lead. 
Experience shows that many kinds will not thrive under the 
treatment. 

—Parker T. Barnes. 
Riverton, N. J. 


NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vermont) 1927 catalogue. 
A descriptive catalogue of Vermont grown fruit and shade trees, 
berry plants, shrubs, vines, evergreens, perennials. 


Barnard, W. W. Company. (Chicago, Ill.) Barnard’s 1927. 


Gillett, Edward. (Southwick, Mass.) “Hardy fern and flower farm.” 

Largely, though not wholly, given to plants for the wild garden 
and the “native” garden. Indicates preferences of soil, moisture, etc., 
and gives many helpful planting lists. 


Johnson water gardens, (Hynes, Calif.) “Water Lilies and acquatics.” 


McConnell Nursery Co., (Port Burrell, Ontario) “Hardy plants for 
Canadian homes,” 1927. 


Pioneer, Nursery, (Monrovia, Montana) 1876-1927. 
Fruit and ornamental trees and vines, with descriptive notes. 


Seabrook Nurseries, (Seabrook, N. H.) Gladiolus. 


“Only new varieties that are good are offered.” 


Success Dahlia gardens, (Lawrence, Mass.) 1927. 
A twenty-page catalogue giving many varieties with descriptive 
notes. 


Thorpe, Stanley, (Medway, Mass.) “Classic Gladioli.” 

“A collection of nearly all the best varieties from all parts of the 
world. They included rare and exceptional varieties—the master 
achievements of hybridizers well known and others not generally 
known.” (Quoted from introduction.) 


Vavra, Joseph, (Huntington Beach, Cal.) Dahlias. Catalogue and 
price list for 1927. 
Veitch, Robert & Son, (Exeter, England) Catalogues of garden seeds, 
— trees and shrubs, herbaceous and rock plants, greenhouse 
plants. 


Wells, Harold, (Peaslake, Gomshall, Surrey, England) “Harold 
Wells’ Chrysanthemums.” 






SPRAYING Made 


Simple,Easy and Pleasant 


“Spraying the Home Garden’’ is a little 
book devoted to the needs of home 
gardeners. It makes spraying simple 
and easy, and is as much appreciated 
by the professional as by the amateur, 
As your dormant spray (while the 
leaves are off), Scalecide, alone, does 
all that any combination of dormant 
sprays can do. It is simple, easy and 
pleasant to use. As your summer spray 
for trees, shrubs, vines, vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, use Sulfocide—the 
only fungicide which can be used on 
all vegetation. “Spraying the Home 
Garden” tells how and when to use 
these sprays, and tells what other simple com- 
binations are necessary for complete control of 
or l and ga pests. Send for it today. 
It is free. If your dealer can’t supply yoy with 
Scalecide and Sulfocide order direct from us. 











Diotke sock 
56,5 urc $ $ 
Serect New York, | Scalecide Prices 
Freight Paid East 
of the Mississipi 
50-gal. bbls. $38.00 
15 gals. ‘z00} 
13.50 









Drum 2.00 
(returnable) 
1—10-gal.can 10.60 
1—5-gal. can 6.25 
1—1-gal. can 1.75 
1—1-quart can 
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«THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY 


NF NS a eS SS) 


Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
.., competitors. Crowded 
; with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Beer to master under our  correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and duates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 




























HINTS FOR THE GARDENER 


well as newest nov- 
elties. It’s FREE! 
Send a postal. 

“Success with 
Roses,’ our new 
32-page booklet, 
tells in interesting 
story form just how 
to care for your 
roses. Regularly 
25c; FREE with 


every order. 


‘The Conard-Pyle Co. 


Star Rose Growers 
ROBERT PYLE, Pres. 


West Grove, Pa. 








Box 27 








You can have more beautiful flowers, greener lawns and finer vege- 
tables by using HYPER-HUMUS. 
Our booklet, “Soil Improvement” tells you how. Free upon request. 
Ri Ml bectcctnneesoane $1.50 Be eer $20.00 
ES ED kos abbskeanavnn 5.00 Carload prices on request 
All prices f.0.b. shipping station 
Hyper-Humus Company 


INeWlu, iNeCW Jersey 























Gladiolus Bulbs 


Mixture, 25 named varieties, not 
rea are $3.00 per 100 

Choice Mixture, 25 named varieties, 
not labelled ......... $5.00 per 100 

Extra Mixture, 25 named varieties, 
ag LOO ee $15.00 per 100 

Easily worth twice the mixture price 

Send for Price List 


ARTHUR 
59 Bliss Road Longmeadow, Mass. 














New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick 0. 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Olark, Sunny- 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla Alden, Primadonna, Rose 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry O. Goehl, 
and many others. 

WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
UNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 
Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 
**Pavorite’’ Glads 
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